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A Whig’s Final Quest: 
Fillmore and the Know-Nothings 


by Robert C. Schelin 


Millard Fillmore’s retirement after 
President Pierce’s inauguration in 
March of 1853 began on a tragic note. 
Barely one week after his official return 
to private citizenship, Abigail Fillmore, 
his wife for over twenty-five years, 
died after a short illness." This was a 
devastating blow to Fillmore, made 
especially hard because they had been 
planning to spend a great deal more 
time together once Fillmore no longer 
carried Presidential burdens on _ his 
shoulders. 

After a suitable period of semi- 
seclusion, the ex-President again be- 
came a public figure. He was fortunate 
in having an independent income 
accumulated from his long and success- 
ful legal practice, since his own rather 
strict beliefs forbade him from again 
taking up the legal profession.” He 
felt that it would be unseemly for an 
ex-President to practice law. This 
self-imposed exile from the law, how- 
ever, did not mean that the former 
Chief Executive would ignore the 
national political picture. 

Fillmore, after his signing of the 
Compromise of 1850, had become, to 
some extent, the darling of the South. 
That section had supported him solid- 
ly at the Whig Convention in 1852, 
and they continued to court him after 
his term in the White House had end- 
ed. Fillmore was determined “. . . that 
-his own wing of the Whig Party must 
be preserved.”* To do this, he would 
have to use his new southern allies. 
The former President had planned a 
cross-country tour with his wife. 
After he had recovered to some degree 
from her death, the Whig leader 
decided to take the grand tour himself. 


The purpose of this tour was 
obviously political. Fillmore constant- 
ly spoke of the preservation of the 
Union.* He no doubt believed that all 
things should be subordinated to this 
goal. To Fillmore it seemed that the 
nation was equated with a political 
party. Unity was the all-important 
factor. He was seemingly unable to 
see what was happening to the coun- 
try. He looked in vain for some way 
to regroup his political allies and 
through them his beloved Whig Party. 

Fillmore’s tour of the South and 
the West lasted for more than five 
months; his reception, especially in 
the South, was tremendous. He spoke 
often about the Union and his hopes 
for its continuation. Millard Fillmore 
felt that ‘‘For the Union’s sake party 
politics must be kept revolving on a 
North-South axis, and could (or at 
least he hoped he could) contribute to 
that important task.’”® All that was 
needed for him to perform this vital 
task was a means, and that means 
seemed to be at hand. 

Just as the Whig Party was dissolv- 
ing into sectional chaos, the spector of 
nativism was raising its head as a 
genuine political force. It was under 
the auspices of the American Party 
that Millard Fillmore and his conserv- 
ative wing of the Whig Party hoped to 
return to power, resurrect the party, 
and thereby save the Union. 

To understand the origins of the 
American Party, one must have some 
background in the origins of the 
nativism in America. While this term 
is often used to indicate anti-foreign 
and pro-native sentiments in the 
United States, its strongest factor 
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before the 20th century was always 
anti-Catholicism.® This anti-Catholi- 
cism, or No-Popery as it was called, 
had European origins. The colonists 
who first settled in America came 
from an England which had been 
ripped apart by civil war, so their anti- 
Catholic prejudices were strong. While 
in Europe itself these anti-Catholic 
feelings came to be tempered, they 
grew stronger in the somewhat isolated 
climate of the United States.” 

With the increase in Irish immi- 
gration in the 1820s, nativist senti- 
ments, which had been somewhat 
dormant since the Revolution, began 
to erupt. These anti-Catholic feelings 
led to violence which culminated in 
the burning of the Charlestown 
Convent in 1832 and the Kensington 
riots in Philadelphia in 1844.* These 
excesses brought about a reaction 
against militant navitism, but with the 
tremendous increase in Catholic immi- 
gration from Germany and Ireland in 
the late 1840s and early 1850s, 
nativism sprang into prominence again. 

Nativism began as a real political 
force in the 1850s. The origins of the 
American, or Know-Nothing, Party 
stem from various secret societies 
founded at this time. The most 
important of these was the Order of 
the Star Spangled Banner, founded by 
Charles B. Allen in 1850 in New York 
City.2 This Order and others like it 
were secret groups sworn to keep 
power in the hands of native-born 
Protestant Americans. The real power 
of these groups in a political sense was 
that all members were sworn to 
support unanimously the candidate 
of the majority. In 1852, under the 
leadership of James W. Barker, a New 
York City merchant, the Order of the 
Star Spangled Banner merged with the 
American Party, which was organized 
at this time.!° 

The early political successes of 
this party were primarily in the North- 
east, especially in New England, the 
area most affected by the new wave of 
immigration. The rise of the American 
Party was tremendous, as can be seen 
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by the results of the 1854 election in 
Massachusetts. While not formally 
campaigning as Know-Nothings, and 
with little or no warning as to the 
established political forces, the Know- 
Nothings accomplished a sweep, the 
likes of which have seldom been seen 
in American politics.11 When the 
results were in, Know-Nothings had 
been elected to the governorship and 
all other state offices, and in the State 
Assembly the line-up was 376 Know- 
Nothings, one Whig, and one Free 
Soil Democrat.1? With this amazing 
victory, many Massachusetts politi- 
cians went over to the Know-Nothing 
standard. Two of the most prominent 
of these were Nathaniel Banks, soon 
to become Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and Henry Wilson 


who was elected by the Know-Nothing 
legislature as U.S. Senator.t* With 
these results, along with victories in 
other states such as Kentucky and 
Maryland, the future of the American 
Party looked bright, and its chances 
in the Presidential election of 1856 
appeared good. 

In 1855, many political experts 
were predicting a Know-Nothing Pres- 
ident in 1856. Even Catholic leaders 
were resigned to the possibility of a 
nativist in the White House.’* Trou- 
bles, however, had already begun to 
split the American Party in 1855. The 
great issue that was splitting it was the 
same issue that was dividing America: 
slavery. In the National Convention of 
the American Party, held in June 
1855 at Philadelphia, the great battle 
over slavery was first brought into 
the open. In writing the party plat- 
form, a great debate developed over 
what was to be the subject of Section 
12.1° The ultimate form of this 
section was a southern victory, since 
it denied Congress the power to legis- 
late on the subject of slavery and also 
put the party on record in favor of the 
existing laws on slavery.! ® 

This form of Section 12 was adopt- 
ed despite a minority report issued 
by Free Soil Know-Nothings which 
called for the restoration of the 


Missouri Compromise.'? With the 
acceptance of Section 12 by the 
Convention, a number of northern 
delegates walked out, causing the first 
public break in the American Party 
ranks.1® The possibility of such a 
break had been foreseen by some 
members of the Party. One of these 
was Kenneth Raynor of North Caro- 
lina, who had introduced the Third, or 
Union, Degree prior to this meeting. 
This degree pledged all members of 
the American Party to avoid sectional 
strife and to battle all attempts to 
bring about disunion in the country. 
In all, it is estimated that nearly 
1,500,000 men took this degree and 
it was hoped by many that this would 
help avert sectional disputes.?? After 
the battle over Section 12 and the 
northem walkout, it was clear that 
this Union Degree was not enough. 
Other attempts at reconciliation would 
have to be made before the nominat- 
ing convention of the American Party 
met in February 1856. 

As the time approached for the 
Convention, it was obvious to most 
responsible American Party leaders 
that some change would have to be 
made in Section 12. Even southerners 
such as John Minor Botts of Virginia 
and Vespasian Ellis, editor of the 
American Organ, predicted certain 
defeat if the South insisted on retain- 
ing Section 12.?° 

When the special session of the 
National Council met on February 2, 
1856, its main purpose was to write a 
platform for the National Nominat- 
ing Convention which was to meet 
three weeks later.24 The southerners 
could no longer control the conven- 
tion, so a change in the voting system 
was instituted. Instead of seven votes 
for each state, each state voted in 
proportion to its Congressional delega- 
tion. With this change, the North 
quickly gained control of the conven- 
tion and Section 12 was doomed.?? 

The deletion of Section 12 made 
an entirely new platform necessary. 
The sixth section of the new platform, 
which in effect replaced Section 12, 


was a neutral rather than pro-northern 
plank. The plank pledged ‘‘unqualified 
recognition and maintenance of the 
reserved rights of the states.”?3 

While extremists, both in the 
North and in the South, objected to 
this compromise plank, it allowed the 
special session to accept a platform 
and cleared the way for the Nominat- 
ing Convention.?* It met on Septem- 
ber 22, 1856, but trouble immediately 
ensued. A number of northern dele- 
gates protested against the platform, 
as well as the seating of the Louisiana 
delegation without forcing a denun- 
ciation of Catholicism upon them.?° 
They proposed instead an amendment 
restoring the Missouri Compromise; 
when this was tabled, 42 northern 
delegates, led by those from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, walked out.?® This 
northern bolt gave control to the 
southern and conservative northern 
elements of the party, so the way was 
now clear for the nomination of a 
Presidential candidate. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE LIGHT WEIGHTS 
ON HIS GUARD. 

M—Il—d F—l—m-—e (having shied his caster 
over the ropes, and followed it up himself). 
BRING ON YOUR MAN, AND PUT HIM 
WHICH SIDE OF THE LINE YOU LIKE. 
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Many men were considered for the 
nomination, among them George Law 
of New York, John Bell of Tennessee, 
John Crittenden from Kentucky, and 
of course, ex-President Millard Fill- 
more.”7 Robert Rayback in his biog- 
raphy of Fillmore claims that, once 
Fillmore joined a Know-Nothing Lodge 
in 1855, his nomination was as- 
sured.2® This, however, does not 
appear to be substantiated by other 
sources. In the Fillmore correspond- 
ence numerous references can be 
found to George Law and his attempts 
to obtain the nomination.?° It 
appears that Crittenden’s main object 
at the Convention was to secure the 
nomination for a conservative Whig, 
and Fillmore was only one of those 
who filled this qualification.?° While 
not assured of the nomination, Fill- 
more must have been considered a 
front runner as the convention pro- 
ceeded with the actual nomination 
process. 

Fillmore was nominated on the 
first ballot by a considerable margin. 
It appears that the forces of George 
Law, a bitter personal enemy of 
Fillmore, attempted to postpone the 
convention when it appeared Fill- 
more would win. They failed in this 
attempt, and the final balloting went 
as follows: Fillmore 179, Law 24, 
Raynor 24, McLean 18, Davis 10, 
and Houston 3.3 

Fillmore’s nomination and that of 
Andrew Jackson Donelson of Tennes- 
see for Vice-President greatly pleased 
the South. These nominations were 
not, however, well received in the 
North. They caused a further walkout 
among Northern Know-Nothings who 
later held their own convention, 
planning to nominate Nathaniel Banks 
of Massachusetts for President. Since 
Speaker of the House Banks, a former 
Know-Nothing leader in Massachusetts, 
had by now gone over to the Repub- 
lican Party, he declined the nomination 
in favor of John C. Fremont who was 
expected to be the Republican nomi- 
nee. The Free Soil Know-Nothings 
then felt that this united ticket would 
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have a better chance in the North, 
especially in New England.*? This 
tactic was not initially successful, but 
the very fact that it was attempted did 
not bode well for Fillmore’s chances. 

Millard Fillmore was in Europe at 
the time of his nomination, having 
left in May of 1855 on a year-long 
tour. There is some evidence that he 
decided upon the tour to keep himself 
aloof from the political battles at 
home.*? While in Europe, however, 
the ex-President was not aware of the 
events transpiring in the United 
States. He received considerable corre- 
spondence, especially from his former 
law partner and then congressman, 
Solomon G. Haven. Haven and others 
reported to him about political 
affairs in Philadelphia.?* Some felt 
that he should decline the nomination 
of the American Party until he had 
first been nominated by the Whigs. 
This would give him the backing of 
an established political party first and 
then the support of the American 
Party, rather than vice versa.?> This 
appears to have been the plan of John 
Crittenden of Kentucky, Fillmore’s 
former Attorney General. It was the 
aim of Crittenden, at this time a 
United States Senator, to have the 
Know-Nothing Convention postponed 
until the summer of 1856 so that a 
conservative Whig could be nominated 
in June by the remnants of the Whig 
Party.2® This nominee could then 
accept Know-Nothing support while 
not being stigmatized with the Know- 
Nothing label. A number of letters 
can be found in the Fillmore corre- 
spondence which advised Fillmore 
against the acceptance of the nomina- 
tion, but they appear to have been 
overruled by Fillmore himself upon 
the advice of Haven.*” 

Fillmore accepted the nomination 
of the American Party in a letter from 
Paris dated May 21, 1856.°® In this 
letter can be seen the main stress upon 
the Union which Fillmore would 
carry throughout the nation. In refer- 
ring to his reasons for accepting the 
nomination, Fillmore stated, ‘“‘It is 
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sufficient for me to know that by so 
doing I yield to the wishes of a large 
portion of my fellow citizens in 
every part of the union who like my- 
self are sincerely anxious to see the 
administration of our government 
restored to that original simplicity... 
and if possible to quiet that alarming 
sectional agitation.’”*° He further 
stated in his estimate of the party that 
**. . I take occasion to reaffirm my 
full confidence in the patriotic purpose 
of that organization, which I regard as 
springing out of the public necessity 
forced upon the country to a large 
extent by unfortunate sectional divi- 
sion and the dangerous tendency of 
those divisions toward disunion.’’*® 
Here can be seen Fillmore’s willing- 
ness to accept the precepts of the 
American Party in the belief that its 
ultimate goal would be the preservation 
of the Union. 


From these quotations it can be 
seen that even at this early moment 
Fillmore’s main concern was the 
preservation of the Union rather than 
any nativist doctrine. He had joined a 
nativist lodge in Buffalo in 1855, and 
he expressed his views on the immi- 
grant problem to a friend, Isaac 
Newton, a high-ranking official in the 
Philadelphia American Party.*} Ac- 
cording to Rayback, Fillmore knew 
that these views would be published 
by Newton and that he was in effect 
writing them for publication.*? In 
this letter he wrote in part: 


I have for a long time looked with 
dread and apprehension at the corrupt- 
ing influence which the contest for 
the foreign vote is exciting upon our 
election.43 


He further stated that this had led to 
“corrupting the ballot box ... into an 
unmeaning mockery.’ 4 


Yet in the same letter Fillmore 
stated that asylum should be given to 
all oppressed peoples of Europe and 
that America must accept the poor of 
the world.t® He was clearly not a 
militant nativist and was respected 
by Catholic leaders.4® He was most 


concerned with the preservation of 
the Union and was willing to work 
through the American Party to obtain 
this goal. In a letter to Dorothea Dix 
dated October 30, 1856, Fillmore 
admitted membership in the American 
Party before his trip to Europe. He 
said that, while disliking the secrecy 
and many of the precepts of the party, 
he decided to join because the party 
was national in character and, in his 
opinion, the only hope to prevent 
disunion.*7? 

Fillmore arrived in the United 
States on June 22, 1856.48 He was 
met with a wild reception in New 
York and had the opportunity to give 
a number of speeches before his 
return to Buffalo. Throughout these 
speeches Fillmore played upon one 
point above all others, the need to 
preserve the Union. In all, Fillmore 
made 27 speeches between his arrival 
in New York and his arrival in Buf- 
falo.4® This trip enabled Fillmore to 
break somewhat with the tradition 
that a Presidential candidate sat and 
waited while the office sought him. In 
only three of these 27 speeches did 
Fillmore even mention nativism.°° 
He constantly spoke of the Union and 
the necessity to maintain the Union at 
all costs. Perhaps the most famous of 
all these speeches was one given in 
Albany on June 26, 1856.°! This 
speech, which has come to be known 
as the Albany Union Speech, was 
perhaps the single most important 
event of his campaign. In describing 
his own Presidency and ascension 
to the office, Fillmore stated that 
“Tt was then, sir, that I felt it my 
duty to rise above every sectional 
prejudice and look to the welfare of 
the whole nation. I was compelled to 
a certain extent to overcome long 
cherished prejudices and disregard 
party claims.’’°? 

Fillmore explained his own moti- 
vations in signing the Compromise of 
1850 and his belief in the justice of 
doing so. It was later in the speech, 
however, that the truly significant 
statements of the former President 
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emerged. Many men read many things 
into the statements which followed. 
In the North it was claimed that 
Fillmore had given the South the right 
to secede, while in the South this 
section of the speech was favorably 
and even enthusiastically accepted. In 
Albany, Fillmore gave perhaps the 
clearest expression of his own political 
creed. 

In the speech Fillmore spoke 
strongly about the imminent danger 
to the Union. He saw the greatest peril 
in the candidacy of John C. Fremont. 
To Fillmore, the Republican Party 
was violating the vital tradition of a 
balanced ticket. The Republicans were 
putting forth two men from the 
North, hoping to elect them with 
votes from just one section of the 
country. Because this was intolerable 
to Fillmore, he felt that the slave 
states need not be expected to accept 
Fremont if he were elected President. 
Fillmore tried to prove this final 
point by stating that the North would 
never accept two representatives elect- 
ed solely from the so-called ‘‘Slave- 
ocracy.”°? 

With this speech and others made 
at Newburgh and Rochester, Fillmore 
delivered his message that a Republican 
victory would be a sectional victory 
which would spell disaster for the 
Union. While this may have been the 
honest opinion of the former Pres- 
ident, it was a politically unwise move. 
While Fillmore received numerous 
congratulations on these speeches, 
especially the one in Albany, they 
were almost all from either conserva- 
tive New York Whigs or southern 
American Party leaders.°* These men 
spoke of the great reception given the 
speech in the South but it can also be 
seen that this speech stressed the 
dangers of a Fremont victory, which 
probably helped convince many south- 
ern Know-Nothings that Fremont 
would have to be stopped at all costs. 
Letters from men such as H. W. Hilliard 
of Alabama, a prominent southern 
Know-Nothing, mention the great 
reception of the Albany speech in the 
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South.°> But the same man, writing 
later in the campaign, spoke of the 
imminent fear of a Fremont victory in 
the South and the necessity to vote 
for Buchanan in order to stop the 
Republicans.°® Therefore, even in the 
South where the speech was favorably 
received, the overall message meant 
little at best, and at worst it was a call 
to stop Fremont even if it meant 
deserting Fillmore. 

In the North, especially in New 
England, the reception to the Albany 
speech was little short of a disaster. In 
a letter dated September 4, 1856, 
Joseph W. Robbins, an American 
Party official in Massachusetts, wrote 
to Fillmore that “‘it cannot be disguised 
or denied that the Albany speech has 
lost you many adherents in New 
England.”®7 Fillmore received a 
number of other letters from New 
England which spoke of the great 
unrest caused there by the Albany 
speech. Most of these letters feared 
that Fillmore had given the South 
the right to secede. His correspondents 
constantly asked Fillmore to explain 
his speech and to declare that he did 
not condone secession.®® The speech 
also apparently cost Fillmore heavily 
in the Midwest. In a letter dated 
November 2, 1856, just prior to the 
election, a certain I. T. Williams of 
Chicago stated that he was not opti- 
mistic about American Party chances 
in the Midwest, and that the Albany 
speech had been a prime factor in 
turning the area to Fremont.°® 

It is ironic that as the election 
progressed, a desire to preserve the 
Union, Fillmore’s main goal, was a 
prominent factor in hurting Fillmore. 
He received numerous letters which 
stated the authors’ preferences for 
Fillmore while declaring that they 
would vote for Buchanan to save the 
Union. Fillmore also received a number 
of requests to withdraw in favor of 
Buchanan in order to prevent the 
disruption of the Union.®® By October 
of 1856, any chances of success which 
Fillmore and the American Party may 
have had all but disappeared. The only 
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chance left was to throw the election 
into the House of Representatives. 
Even this idea, however, was used by 
the Buchanan backers to force votes 
away from Fillmore and to _ the 
Democratic candidate. The Democrats 
played on the possibility of a Fremont 
victory in the House, since they claim- 
ed that a number of the nominal 
Whigs and Know-Nothings in the 
North actually owed allegiance to the 
Republican Party.®? 

Despite the work of many con- 
servative Whigs, among them John Bell 
of Tennessee, John Crittenden of 
Kentucky, and Robert Winthrop of 
Massachusetts, the Whig Party was 
dead by 1856, and it was not to be 
reborn during the election of that 
year. It appears that Bell felt that, 
despite the objectionable tenets of the 
Party, the Know-Nothings could be 
welded into a national conservative 
party. This would, in effect, be a 
successor to the Whig Party.®? While 
the Whig Party had no real power, it 
still went through the motions of a 
national nominating convention in 
September of 1856. 

The national convention of the 
Whig Party met in Baltimore on 
September 17, 1856. There were 
500 delegates in attendance, including 
many who had been active in Know- 
Nothing activities.°? Robert Winthrop, 
former Governor of Massachusetts, 
was in attendance along with several 
former members of Fillmore’s Cabinet, 
including Alexander H. H. Stuart, 
former Secretary of the Interior, and 
John Pendleton Kennedy, former 
Secretary of the Navy.®4 

The convention was chaired by 
Edward Bates of Missouri, who was 
later to serve as Attorney General 
under Abraham Lincoln.®® The dele- 
gates selected Fillmore as their nomi- 
nee on the first ballot. This might 
have had some effect had it come 
prior to the Know-Nothing nomina- 
tion. But as it was, the Whig backing 
was little more than a weak second to 
the American Party nomination. 

Fillmore probably knew this him- 


self, and in his acceptance letter to the 
Whig Party wrote in part: 


Although I am the known candidate 
of another party yet I can see nothing 
dishonorable in receiving the support 
of all union loving men by whatever 
political denomination they may be 
known.66 


Fillmore obviously saw that by this 
time his hopes were dependent upon 
the American Party and that the Whig 
Party was in reality a dead issue, at 
least for this election. Yet the hope of 
resurrecting a national Whig Party 
never really died in the heart of 
Millard Fillmore. 

As the campaign progressed, it 
became clear that any power the local 
Know-Nothing parties had was not 
being transferred to the national 
ticket. In New England where nativ- 
ism and the early American Party had 
been the strongest, there were mass 
defections to the Republican banner. 
These were hastened to some degree 
by the reaction to the Albany Union 
Speech. In Massachusetts the entire 
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organization went over to the Re- 
publicans under the condition that 
local American Party candidates would 
receive Republican backing in return 
for American Party backing of Fre- 
mont.®? Fremont gained considerably 
in the Midwest as well as in New 
England because of the rising impor- 
tance of the slavery question. Fill- 
more’s call for Union did not stir most 
of the North or South. New England 
and the Midwest were more concerned 
with the slavery question, while the 
South was obsessed with the fear of 
Fremont. Only in the border states 
was Fillmore really strong. It was in 
these border states — Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Delaware — 
that the real strength of Millard 
Fillmore’s candidacy lay. It was here 
that the feeling of the North and 
South met, and it was here that 
Unionist sentiment was the strongest. 
Slavery was present but it was not 
imbedded as a way of life, and to 
many of the leaders of these border 
states, men like Crittenden and Garrett 
Davis of Kentucky and Bell of Tennes- 
see, the main concern was the preser- 
vation of the Union. It was in these 
border states that Fillmore would 
receive his greatest support. But even 
there he was plagued by the fear of 
a Republican victory, carrying only 
the State of Maryland.®® 

What then were the real reasons 
for Fillmore’s candidacy in 1856? 
Why did he come out of retirement to 
risk his political and public reputation 
with a party based on intolerance and 
secrecy, two factors which he had 
constantly opposed? What did he feel 
his chances of success actually were? 
The answers to these questions may 
help to clear up the nature of Millard 
Fillmore’s candidacy in 1856. 

One possible reason for Fillmore’s 
decision to try again for the Presidency 
may have been his desire to feel again 
the power of the nation’s highest 
office. There is more evidence to 
imply this idea than there is to back 
Rayback’s contention that Fillmore 
did not want to be President and that 
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a martyr complex was important in 
his decision to run. The evidence of 
Fillmore’s desire to be President again 
is more implied than actually stated. 
Haven and others were clearly working 
to obtain the nomination for Fillmore, 
and they were doing it with his 
knowledge. The letter sent by Fillmore 
to Isaac Newton, which Rayback him- 
self claims was written for publication, 
is also clear evidence that the former 
President was not averse to another 
run at the nation’s highest post. Fill- 
more had a real desire to save the 
Union, but there is also reason to 
believe that he was to some degree 
motivated by a desire to return to the 
White House. 

It also appears clear that Fillmore 
preferred the election of Buchanan 
to that of Fremont. This can be seen 
in his criticism of Fremont, implied in 
the Albany Union Speech.°® To 
Fillmore, Buchanan, though a Demo- 
crat and an opponent, was not set on 
destroying the Union. For Fillmore, 
Fremont was the real enemy since he 
was the sectional candidate of a 
sectional party whose success threat- 
ened the Union and whose newly 
powerful Republican party had helped 
to destroy his own Whig Party. 

With regard to the secrecy and in- 
tolerance of the Know-Nothing Party, 
Fillmore felt that these could be 
accepted in search of the higher goal 
of national and political stability.7° 
After secrecy in the American Party 
had been abolished in 1855, Fillmore 
seems to have felt, along with men 
like Crittenden, that the bigotry and 
intolerance of the American Party 
could be gradually reduced and even- 
tually abolished. They hoped that the 
party would become, in effect, the 
conservative successor of the nearly 
dead Whig Party. 

With regard to Fillmore’s own 
chances of success, there is no way 
to definitely obtain his opinion. 
Judging from his correspondence, 
Fillmore must have known that, by 
at least early October of 1856, any 
chances that he might have had for an 


actual victory were gone.”! While he 
still received favorable reports from 
various correspondents, his most trust- 
ed aides were warning him of the 
possibility and indeed the probability 
of defeat. The fear of Fremont in the 
South was perhaps his most damning 
obstacle. Nothing the American Party 
could do could dispel the fear of a 
Republican victory in November 1856. 
It is quite probable that a number of 
the votes received by Buchanan in the 
election would have gone to Fillmore 
had not Fremont been in the race. It 
also appears that, with the exception 
of New York, the American Party had 
no real hope for victories in the North, 
especially after the implied acceptance 
of southern succession in the Albany 
Union Speech. 

The actual results of the election 
more than bore out the tenor of 
Fillmore’s correspondence. Fillmore 
carried only the State of Maryland 
and the City of New Orleans, but not, 
however, the State of Louisiana.”? In 
the final tabulations, Fillmore obtain- 
ed almost 29% of the popular vote but 
only 2% of the electoral vote.7* As 
had been predicted by his advisers, 
Fillmore ran weakest in New England 
and strongest in the border states. In 
New England, Fillmore obtained less 
than 6% of the popular vote, while in 
the border states of Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Missouri, and Ten- 
nessee, he obtained 48.08% of the 
vote.’?* While the chances for an 
American Party victory at the polls 
were never an actuality after the late 
summer of 1856, their secondary goal 
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of sending the election to the House 
of Representatives was more feasible 
and came closer to success than is 
generally realized. 

Given the situation in Congress in 
1856, there were real reasons for the 
American Party hopes of sending the 
election to the House of Represent- 
atives. With the party affiliation of 
numerous candidates unknown and 
the true number of Know-Nothing 
representatives a secret, the chances of 
Fillmore’s election as a compromise 
candidate do not seem impossible. 
Rayback points out that a change of 
only 8,000 votes in the states of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Louisiana, 
would have given Fillmore 30 more 
electoral votes and sent the election 
to the House.’° Had this occurred, 
there is no way of knowing what the 
results in the House would have been 
or how the course of the next four 
years might have changed. 

Fillmore lost in his attempt to 
obtain the Presidency as a Unionist 
candidate. The time and the place had 
passed him by. Fillmore was a Conserv- 
ative Whig, a man who believed in the 
Union and was willing to sacrifice 
greatly in order to preserve it. He and 
his followers, the old-line Whigs, could 
not unite the nation; they could not 
undo the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the 
caning of Charles Sumner, or the rise 
of free-soil and anti-slavery senti- 
ment. The American Party, and to a 
greater degree its nominee, had tried 
to stem the tide of sectionalism which 
was sweeping the nation, but had 
failed. 
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sentiment as secondary to no-Popery or anti- 
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New Year’s Day in Albany, 1833: State 
Senator Trumbull Cary Writes to His Son 


Editor’s note.—The New York State Legisla- 
ture regularly convenes in January. The 
following letter from Trumbull Cary, Senator 
from the Eighth District and a pioneer 
settler of Western New York, addressed to 
his son, Walter, describes the convening in 
Albany in 1833 and provides a vivid picture 
of the round of activities with which the 
capital welcomed the New Year. 

The letter is in the possession of Charles 
Cary, great grandson of Trumbull Cary and 
grandson of Walter Cary, and is published 
here with his permission. The Historical 
Society has in its custody a major collection 
of Cary Papers, a valuable family archive 
covering three generations, including a large 
group of architectural drawings of George 
Cary, architect of the Society’s building. 

Trumbull Cary, the writer of the letter, 
came to Batavia in 1805 from Mansfield, 
Conn. His career included service in the War 
of 1812, several terms as State Senator, and 
long service as Postmaster of Batavia. Active- 
ly engaged in mercantile transactions, he was 
a founder and for many years president of 
the Bank of Genesee. In 1840, he was ap- 
pointed a Bank Commissioner by Governor 
(later Senator) William H. Seward. In the 
mid-1830s he was associated with Congress- 
man George W. Lay, Seward, and others in 
purchasing the remaining lands of the 
Holland Land Company in Chautauqua 
County, as recounted in Paul Evans’ The 
Holland Land Company (volume 28 of the 
Historical Society’s Publications series, pub- 
lished in 1924). 

Walter Cary, to whom the letter is 
addressed in care of William Kirkland at 
Geneva, was a boy of fourteen at the time. 
He was later to become a physician and 
married Julia Love, daughter of Judge 
Thomas Cutting Love. 
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Albany 6” Jany 1833 


My Dear Walter, 

Your letter of the 29” ultimo was 
duly received — It is always a source 
of great pleasure to your Mother and 
myself to hear from you — and when 
we fail to hear from you it is equally 
a source of unhappiness — was it not 
for your good we would not willingly 
be separated from you. 

The time rolls on in the usual 
bustling way here, among a thousand 
faces, and having interest in a few — 
The weather since New Years has been 
as warm as spring — for two days we 
have scarcely had a fire in our room. 
The snow has left the hills, and the 
roads are all broken up. Steam Boats 
are now arriving here from N York — 
I suppose the weather will soon 
change & the river close again — 
Sudden changes of the weather, 
from so warm to cold is liable to 
produce sickness — When the River 
opens in the winter so as to admit 
steamboats to this place, it always 
brings a great many Gentlemen here — 
Some come to attend the Supreme 
Court, others to Lobby, (as they call 
those who wish to get some bank or 
other bill through the Legislature) 
and some on other, and no business — 

New Years was a holy day here — 
although the day was warm, cloudy, 
and some rain, and the Streets and 
side walks muddy — the whole city 
was in motion, calling upon their 
friends and acquaintances from 11 
AM until sundown, and those that do 
not finish their calls on that day and 
continue the next — The boys and 


[er 


Walter Cary, in later life. 


children start first, to such places as 
the Governors, Mayors & other 
officers to get cakes. They go in 
droves & swarm around the doors, 
when they fling out a basket of cakes, 
there is a prodigious scramble and 
perhaps one half of the little fellows 
get tumbled down, and such a hollor- 
ing and bawling as they make — they 
can be heard a half a mile — 

Our house, ‘‘Congress Hall”, was 
crowded from top to bottom with 
visitors. On the second floor — (in the 
rooms occupied by Mr. Bronsons 
family last winter) was the Vice 
President elect Mr. Vanburen, occupy- 
ing a Suit of rooms, and opposite was 
Mrs. Butler & family. Below in the 
Dining rooms was Lieut Governor 
Tracy with his wife and two twin 
daughters sixteen years old, and last, 
in the Ladies Parlor Senator Tracy’s 
wife & your Mother, all receiving 
company, with refreshments, suitable 


for their different Stations — The 
Vice President and the Lieut Governor, 
each had tables spred with cold 
turkeys, ducks, hams etc hot & cold 
whiskey punch, wine etc. All the 
town, Gentlemen, Rabble and all, 
crowded in to see the Dignitaries and 
eat & drink of their good cheer — You 
can well imagine that the narrow hall 
was constantly crowded with those 
coming in, and going out — Mrs Butler 
& the Ladies, in the Ladies parlor, had 
only wine & cakes, their visitors were 
few in comparison with the Gentle- 
men — There was as great a crowd 
at the Governors — old and new and 
at the old and new Mayor’s. Other 
places were less crowded — the 
Gentlemen were traveling from place 
to place all over the City, with “‘I wish 
you a happy ‘“‘New Year, or I give you 
the compliments’’ ‘of the Season” 

At night your Mother was more 
fatigued than I was, although she had 
not left her room, & I had been 
traveling all over town, until night 
Such is the usual way they keep New 
Years day in Albany It is a practice 
established by the Dutch, from an 
early day, and it is getting into most 
of the Country Villages — I under- 
stand they are making a great day of it 
in Batavia Since Mrs Evans came there, 
the Gentlemen like it very much — 

Your Mother was desirous to send 
you a box of cakes, figs, etc by Judge 
Birdsall — who talked of going home 
to Chautauque, through Geneva — but 
the roads being so bad he concluded 
not to go. She has for you, and... 
send them the first opportunity. . . 
abridged history of America, a French 
work in two volumes — which she 
wishes you to read, in your leisure 
time. — 

I sent you the A. E. Journal, the 
other day, for you to read the Gover- 
nors message to the Legislature, 
contained in it, the message is long & 
probably not very interesting to you, 
I doubt whether you can understand 
it. The Governor always delivers a 
message to the Legislature every year 
as soon as the two houses (Senate & 
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Assembly) get organised — that is, 
when they first meet the members 
of Assembly answer to their names 
and go to the little desk before the 
Speakers Seat and take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the State of 
New York, administered by the 
Secretary of State (now A. C. Flagg 
that you saw at the City Hotel) in 
squads of about nine, until they all 
get through (128) — then they pro- 
ceed to elect by ballot one of their 
members for Speaker to preside over 
them — the Clerk & Door Keeper etc 
then the house is organised — and a 
committee of two is sent to wait upon 
the Governor, & inform him the 
Assembly is organised and ready to 
procede to business & the Governor 
sends his private secretary with his 
message which is handed to the 


Clerk who reads it — In the Senate, 
there is only 8 members to be sworm 
in each year, one fourth of the body 
term expiring each year, one from 
each District — they are elected for 
four years & the Lieut Governor, you 
know, is President of the Senate 
— Your Affectionate Father. 
T. Cary 
P. S. Your Mother is very well & sends 
her love to you, Ellicott Charles & 
Henry — Can’t you write to Sarah in 
French? — if it is but a short letter it 
will instruct you & her. 
TC: 


Master Walter Cary 
Care of Wm Kirkland Esq 
Geneva 


[Endorsed Father/6 Jany 33] 


Grandma Hartlieb 


by Drusilla Hartlieb Stengel 


“To forget one’s ancestors is to be a 
brook without a source, a tree with- 
out a root.’’ — Chinese Proverb 


It was a bitter cold night in 
January 1918, when Grandma, then in 
her ninety-third year, and I sat in her 
dining room. The gas pressure was low, 
the Welsbach mantle was dim; so she 
lit her pretty yellow-flowered china 
base kerosene lamp that stood on her 
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oval walnut table. We enjoyed the 
extra warmth as well as the illumina- 
tion. We were both knitting — I, grey 
Red Cross wool into socks for the 
Doughboys, while she clicked her steel 
needles, making a soft shoe for a 
great grandchild. These were in great 
demand. They were like a sock but 
strengthened by a felt sole cut from a 
discarded hat. All of her many de- 
scendants had received them and 
loved them. 


She asked me about my day at 
school. It was my first year teaching, 
following graduation from the Buffalo 
Normal School. Because I had ob- 
served Miss Mary Hammet Lewis’ 
Park School Open Air classes at 
Huntington Avenue and Main Street 
for ten weeks in my training, I was 
assigned as the second teacher in 
School No. 18’s open air class. Miss 
Lois Nash had grades five through 
eight in the front part of the room. I 
taught grades one through four at 
the back. 

The children had been assigned 
there because of physical handicaps or 
needs. I had a boy who, due to 
paralysis, had a lame leg. Another boy 
had a crooked mouth as a result of a 
slight stroke. A third boy was under- 
nourished. Each teacher had ten 
students. The classroom had lots 
of windows and a sunny exposure. 
The children received a hot lunch at 
which we presided to teach manners 
and good eating habits. Being just a 
substitute teacher, I received two 
dollars pay per day and lost any 
holidays. I enjoyed the work. It was 
somewhat like a country school. 

That first day I had an encounter 
with Charles, the boy with the crook- 
ed mouth. I told Grandma that he 
wouldn’t do his work; so he and I 
retired to the cloakroom. My patience 
was at an end. I took him by the 
shoulders and shook him so that his 
head bumped against the wall. He 
vowed he could write what he was 
asked to. Years later I saw him on a 
delivery truck, and he greeted me 
warmly with ‘“‘Hi teacher!” 

Then I asked Grandma to tell me 
about herself and her family. I could 
always remember her birthday, July 
30, because it was so near mine on 
August 1. Her year, 1825, I recalled as 
the year of the opening of the Erie 
Canal that meant so much to Buffalo’s 
development. So for several weeks, as 
we had time to work together, she 
recalled her life story. 

She was born in Cadolzburg, a 
small village near Furth in Bavaria. To 


get more information, I traveled to 
Germany in 1970 and contacted the 
pastor of the Lutheran Church there. 
He found the baptismal records of 
Louise Boehner, born July 30, 1825, 
and I translated the entry, beautifully 
written in German script. 


Louise Marie Katherina Boehner, 
daughter of Johann Christian 
Heinrich Boehner, Head Clerk in 
the Royal Court of Justice, and 
his wife, Kunigunde nee Stenz, 
was born in Cadolzburg on Satur- 
day, July 30, 1825, in the morn- 
ing between nine and ten o’clock, 
and was baptized on August 
sixth. Godparents were Maria 
Katherina Loblein and her hus- 
band, Johann Christoph Loblein, 
Royal Inspection Officer. 
Baptismal Register 1825, page 
262, No. 41. 


Would a modern church record have 
so much detail? 

Grandma was the second of ten 
children. The family moved to Heils- 
bronn, another small village, where 
Grandma was confirmed. In her 
sixteenth year, Grandma had her 
portrait painted on china. She wore a 
blue silk dress with a tight bodice, 
full skirt, and a lace-edged decolle- 
tage. In her hand she had a pink rose, 
forerunner of her lifelong interest in 
flowers. Her dark hair was center- 
parted with wings over the ears and a 
bun in the back. This style she wore 
until her death. She had blue eyes, 
flushed cheeks, and wore a necklace 
and earrings. The original painting is 
now in possession of the youngest 
granddaughter of her youngest daugh- 
ter, Nathilda. We had a photo made of 
it and tinted to match the original. 

Soon after this, her parents died 
within six weeks of one another. Then 
the family was her responsibility. The 
older children would live with the 
family to whom they were appren- 
ticed. The four younger went into the 
home of their godparents. Louise 
gathered her mother’s handwoven 
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linens, pewter plates, and silver spoons 
into her trunk and looked for employ- 
ment. 

For three kreutzers, she obtained 
a Bavarian work record required by 
royal decree. When she left the 
employ of Henrich Reuss, District 
Forester, on November 1, 1847, he 
wrote in her book that ‘‘as a house- 
keeper she was faithful and skillful in 
carrying out the full duties of the 
household and only my coming 
marriage causes her departure. I am 
glad to write a fine report for this 
courageous, honest girl and to recom- 
mend her to anyone who wishes to 
employ her. I wish her further success, 
happiness, and prosperity.” The last 
entry is the announcement that Miss 
Boehner intends to leave Ebern and go 
with her ‘‘chosen one’”’ to Wurzberg, 
August 14, 1849. Finally, there was 
the stamp of the Sailing Ship leaving 
Le Havre for New York on August 28, 
1849. 

While Grandma was working in 
Ebern, she made the acquaintance 
of Josef Hartlieb, son of the mayor 
of the village. She told me she was 
resting on a bench at the edge of the 
village when Josef came by. He was 
returning from his work as a royal 
forester and had a sprig of evergreen 
in his buttonhole. Years later as his 
widow, she always placed a bit of 
Christmas tree greens over the frame 
of his silhouette, the only likeness she 
had of him. 

A courtship ensued, not approved 
of by the Mayor Franz Hartlieb, for 
Grandma was a Protestant and work- 
ing for a living. The Hartliebs were 
Catholics and leading citizens. 

To overcome parental disapproval, 
Grandpa and Grandma, who was going 
to have a baby, made plans to leave 
Germany. Grandma began to gather 
her possessions and treasures in a 
black wooden trunk, later known to 
antique dealers as ‘“‘immigrant trunks.” 
Other young couples were making 
similar plans. Grandma gave notice to 
her employer, and they, with some 
other friends, journeyed to Wurzberg. 
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A brother, August, loaned Josef addi- 
tional money to buy the fare to the 
New World. 

Then by stagecoach they fled to 
France and upon reaching Le Havre, 
embarked on August 28, 1849, on a 
sailing vessel. The trip to New York 
took almost a month. Upon arrival in 
the United States, all the couples were 
married by a priest. Most of the young 
people took a ship up the Hudson 
River to Albany. Here they boarded 
one of the many brightly painted 
canal boats operated by Cherd and 
Company, an Express Line, heading 
toward Buffalo. 

Chicago was the proposed goal of 
Grandpa and Grandma, but an event 
on September 29, 1849, changed their 
plans. Their first child, a daughter, 
was born near Rome, New York. The 
child was named Augusta, a tribute to 
Josef’s brother August. 

The Erie Canal boats, 80 feet long, 
14 feet wide, 8 feet high, of that time 
had no staterooms. The interior was 
one large space. One end was reserved 
for a dining area. At the other were 
rows of bunks, divided only by cloth 
curtains. What privacy was there for 
a young woman delivering her first 
child! Fortunately, it was warm 
enough to sit on the deck in the sun- 
shine, being careful to heed the cry of 
the captain: “‘Low bridge, everybody 
down, going through a town.” 

The cost of emigrating from Ger- 
many to Buffalo was $15 across the 
ocean, 50 cents by ship from New 
York to Albany, and $5.50 on the 
canal boat to Buffalo. This included 
board. The canal boat had a captain, 
two drivers, and two steersmen for 
day and night tricks. They used horses 
and mules for towing. Some of the 
animals were decorated with bangles, 
beads, or bright plumes of feathers. 
The speed was four miles per hour. 
The fast-packet boats were propelled 
by three mules in tandem. It took 
eight to eleven days to get from 
Albany to Buffalo. 

When they reached Buffalo Har- 
bor, Grandpa and Grandma decided to 


find a place to stay rather than go on 
to Chicago. There were many other 
German immigrants who had settled 
in Buffalo, and they found a room to 
rent on Exchange Street. Grandpa 
immediately sought work. From 1850 
to 1855, he worked in Palmer’s 
Tannery, but he later found more 
congenial employment in Churchyard’s 
boatyard. As a royal forester in his 
native Bavaria, he liked working with 
wood. In due time, he became fore- 
man of the work crew, and Grandma 
kept his book in which he recorded 
the hours each man under him worked. 

Grandma recorded on her Bible 
flyleaf the birth of a second daughter, 
Marie, on February 26, 1851, who 
died September 16 of the same year, 
and the words ‘‘May she rest in peace.” 
A third daughter, Naneta Margarete, 
was born May 10, 1852. Maria Fred- 
ericka Hartlieb was born May 18, 
1854, and baptized in St. Patrick’s 
Church on June 3, 1854, with Maria 
Fredericka Rausch as sponsor. 

Application for intention to be- 
come a citizen of the United States 
was made by Josef Hartlieb of Bavaria, 
renouncing allegiance to the King of 
Bavaria, on April 5, 1852. Grandma 
received her citizenship papers on 
November 8, 1858. 

With a growing family, Grandpa 
and Grandma looked into the possi- 
bility of buying a home. They found 
a lot for $490 on Jefferson Street 
near the corner of William, Buffalo’s 


eastern city line. On the 18th day of 
April 1855, papers were signed by 
Grandpa and Grandma and Stephen 
V. R. Watson in consideration of $200 
for the lot. 

This debt to Mr. Watson was paid 
off and discharged on February 9, 
1857. Definite accounts were recorded 
by Mr. Watson, whose house stood on 
Delaware and Tracy Street where the 
Buffalo Club is now located. The final 
amount as recorded was $213.67, 
signed by S. V. R. Watson per J. A. 
Gittere. Mr. Watson developed the 
Fruit Belt and Buffalo’s East Side, 
ran a theatre on the top floor of his 
mansion, and organized the Buffalo 
Street Railway horse-drawn car service. 

A letter from Grandpa’s father, 
Franz Hartlieb, dated January 5, 1853, 
had a printed sketch of the village on 
the stationery he used as Mayor. He 
wrote to his son for forgiveness in 
delaying so long in answering. He 
was pleased that his Josef, his wife 
Louise, and children were well. Un- 
fortunately, Father Hartlieb couldn’t 
give his son any money. Times were 
bad with high taxes and little money; 
he was unable to send $100. 

To build their cottage, Grandpa 
borrowed $500 from the Buffalo 
Savings Bank. He built a fence around 
his land, bought some geese, and 
planted a garden. Grandma had to get 
water from the pump at the comer of 
William and Jefferson. Each morning 
the gander led his flock east to the 
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Der Weltburger was one of several German-language newspapers published 
in Buffalo in the nineteenth century that Mrs. Hartlieb no doubt read. The 
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meadows and each night brought 
them back, honking at the gate to 
be let in. The girls were frightened 
of the gander, as he would hiss and 
bite until a stick fended him off. At 
the proper season, geese provided 
down to make feather beds. 

At the corner of William and 
Jefferson, there was Daddy Schmidt’s 
saloon where the men of the neighbor- 
hood gathered in the evenings for a 
seidel of beer, played card games, and 
discussed problems. 

As Christmas approached, Grand- 
pa was busy making a doll cradle for 
the little girls. The cradle was made of 
sturdy pine, with heavy rockers 
painted black, and a small design 
applied later on two sides. It was 
heavy enough for the little ones them- 
selves to use. I had it in our attic until 
1952 when we moved to smaller 
quarters, and I gave it to some child- 
ren. It was probably one hundred 
years old then. Another item of 
furniture that Grandpa built for his 
growing family was a_ highchair, 
again made of pine, painted black 
with red trim. After it had been 
passed around to various grandchild- 
ren, I was the last to use it. Later, my 
father sawed off the tray and footrest. 
It became a youth chair, and my 
mother used it to rest one end of her 
ironing board on. 

Grandma bought a child’s white 
china tea set, teapot, and sugar bowl, 
with covers, pitcher, and three cups. 
When I sold it to an antique dealer in 
1969, there was only one chip out of 
one saucer though it had been used 
by all the little ones. 

For Christmas, Grandpa presented 
his wife with onyx earrings and an 
onyx brooch set in gold. She made 
him a pair of house slippers of petit 
point and a yellow vest, entirely by 
hand. They had no sewing machine! 

No Christmas would be complete 
without a Krippe or creche. Grandma 
walked to Besser’s store on Main 
Street and bought the essential 
figures — Mary, Joseph, the Christ 
Child, three kings, shepherds, and 
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sheep. Later, other animals were 
added. When I taught the Beginner’s 
Department at Concordia Lutheran 
Church on Northampton Street, I 
took the creche to Sunday School. 
Hopefully, it is still being used there. 
A tree with candles and simple decor- 
ations was put up in the front room, 
the coolest in the house. No gifts were 
wrapped. They were placed on the 
dining room table and covered with a 
special linen cloth until the Bescherung 
(distribution) on Christmas Eve. 

The fourth daughter was born 
February 10, 1856, and baptized 
March 2,1856, at St. Patrick’s Church, 
then located on Emslie Street. Her 
godmother was Maria Bigger. Despair- 
ing of a son and hoping it might be 
the last child, Grandma named her 
Josephine Louise Marie, honoring 
both parents. She was called ‘‘Lizzie”’ 
by the family, but my father always 
called her Louise. 

My oldest living cousin, Gertrude 
Schenk Peltes, remembers going to 
Grandma’s house from their home on 
William Street near Emslie. She 
described the interior as having a 
front room (the parlor). Behind it 
was a living room with a large mirror 
and a newly acquired sewing machine. 
It was in this room that in later 
years daughters Augusta and Louise 
met customers who ordered dresses 
and were fitted. The kitchen was 
large with a wood stove and drop leaf 
walnut table that could be extended 
with four leaves to make a banquet 
table. There were four matching 
chairs with cane seats and backs with 
inlays of Carpethian elm, plus a low 
rocker of the same design, used by 
the mother to nurse and comfort the 
babies. There was one bedroom off 
the living room where the parents and 
the newest baby slept. As the girls 
grew older, they slept upstairs in one 
large room with slanting walls. An- 
other fine piece of furniture was a 
mahogany chest with four large 
drawers and two small ones. Both 
Grandpa and Grandma had good 
taste. I am still using the chairs, 


after re-caning, and the chest holds 
linens and silver, some still from my 
Grandma. 

My oldest aunt, Augusta, whom 
I called Tanda, used to tell me of 
proudly accompanying her father in 
his high silk hat to St. Patrick’s 
Church for early mass. Then Grandma 
went to St. John’s Lutheran Church 
on Hickory Street for her worship. 

A neighbor across the street, Mrs. 
Wilson, taught Grandma how to make 
pie (bei, as she called it), but that was 
done only for special occasions. Every 
Saturday the good German kuchen 
was baked for weekend consumption. 

On May 12, 1857, the last child 
was born, Sophia Marie Mathilda, and 
was baptized on May 31, 1857, in St. 
Patrick’s Church with Marie Bigger as 
sponsor. I asked Grandma why the 
name Marie appeared in several of 
her daughters’ names. She said it was a 
tribute to the Virgin Mary, and her 
two best Catholic friends were named 
Marie. 

When Tanda or Augusta was nine 
years old and little Mathilda was 
fifteen months old, tragedy struck the 
family. Grandpa was stricken with 


jaundice, lived only a few days and 
died on Sunday morning, September 
19, 1858, at the age of thirty-seven. 
Grief-stricken Grandma called the 
priest, told him their financial circum- 
stances, and asked how much a burial 
mass would cost. He told her $25. She 
said she couldn’t afford it, and that 
her Lutheran minister, the beloved 
Rev. Christian Volz, would bury him 
for free, and he did. The French-Ger- 
man cemetery, located between Best 
and North Streets and between 
Michigan and Jefferson, was where he 
was buried. This cemetery was later 
cleared of bodies, to become Masten 
Park. Relatives had loved ones re- 
interred. In 1886, Josef was buried in 
a lot in Section 8 in Forest Lawn 
across from the Volunteer Firemen’s 
plot. 

The future looked bleak for a 
widow with five little girls. There was 
no welfare, widow’s pension or 
survivor’s benefits at this time. Grand- 
ma rented their front room to a 
young couple for 25 cents a week. 
From a clothing firm, she bought 
home vests to be finished by hand at 
night by candlelight. Tanda helped 
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their neighbor, Mrs. Schmidt, in her 
household and eared an occasional 
ten cents. Later, she looked after baby 
Myrtilla Constantine, who became the 
wife of Dr. Frank S. Fosdick, prin- 
cipal of Masten Park High School. 
Mr. Stephen V. R. Watson came to 
Grandma’s rescue with day help in his 
home. The family had children, and 
Grandma was given their castoff 
clothes which she remade for her girls. 

My mother Louise slept with 
Grandma and said that she was often 
awakened by Grandma’s weeping. 
Also, her mother suffered from severe 
toothaches. There was no money for 
dental care. The girls were terrified 
that she might die! 

As the time came for Confirmation, 
Tanda attended St. John’s Lutheran 
Parochial School on Hickory Street 
for instruction. Tanda, thirteen years 
old, made a copy of her Confirmation 
School hymn in German script, dated 
April 11, 1862. This was among 
Grandma’s papers. Thus, all the girls 
who were baptized Catholic were now 
confirmed Lutheran by the fine 
preacher and ‘‘Seel Sorger’’ (shepherd 
of souls), Rev. Christian Volz. This 
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was the mother church of Lutheranism 
in Buffalo, and a crowded church it 
was. Each family now paid pew rent 
and occupied the same spot each 
Sunday, and woe to a stranger who 
wanted to sit in ‘their’ seats. The 
church had a large balcony, and the 
collection plates were heaped with 
coppers! 

Tanda worked first as an appren- 
tice for the Comstock fur establish- 
ment. She was later skillful in cutting 
and sewing skins, but the floating 
hairs bothered her nose, so she left 
there. Next, she entered the employ 
of Emma Nanson, French - shirt 
maker, 381 Main Street, upstairs. Here 
each girl had to purchase her own 
sewing machine. Miss Nanson wrote: 
“Received of Miss Augusta Hartlieb 
$15.00 for sewing machine worth 
$68.50. February 19, 1870. E. Nan- 
son.” This business made men’s 
shirts for the elite gentlemen of 
Buffalo. Many were hand embroidered 
and some had frills. The materials 
were the finest cottons and nainsook. 
Tanda finished paying for her machine 
and after several years left to start a 
dressmaking establishment with Grand- 
ma in their home. 

When mother was about ten years 
old, she and Aunt Till were given real 
dolls for Christmas. Grandma bought 
the bisque heads, one with blonde 
tresses, blue eyes, a string of pearls, 
fashioned in the likeness of young 
Queen Victoria, and the other with 
dark hair. She bought them at Barn- 
um’s store. She made and stuffed the 
bodies and sewed the heads on secure- 
ly. My mother had hers until her 
death, but Aunt Till’s was broken. In 
1902, Tanda dressed the doll in lace 
over a yellow, low-necked gown, with 
a train and puffed sleeves. It was 
patterned after my cousin Gladys 
Butler’s high school graduation dress. 
Each Christmas it was brought out for 
show. I gave it to our minister’s 
daughter who had two little girls. 

Aunt Naneta was the first to be 
married, to Louis Sipp, a carpenter 
from Hesse-Darmstadt. They lived in 
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a house which Uncle Louis bought on 
Emslie Street. Aunt Nani was neatness 
personified. She also was most kind 
and a very pleasant person. One day 
Uncle Louis brought home a tiny pig 
he had won. They bottle fed it, and it 
became a household pet, following 
Aunt Nani when she went to the store 
on William Street. They had one 
daughter, Lulu Frances, who, in 1899, 
married Frederick Borth. Their two 
sons are Paul and Edwin. 

The next bride was Maria Fred- 
ericka. All the girls were good seam- 
stresses, but Aunt Mary had the best 
sense of style. She wore her clothes 
with an air. My mother used to tell 
how Mary used cornstarch for face 
powder because Grandma wouldn’t 
allow her to buy regular powder. 
The bridegroom was Charles Butler, a 
Civil War veteran and an employee of 
the Rumsey estate. They were married 
in the Episcopal Church and went to 
live in the developing Cold Spring 
section. Their two offspring were 
Gladys, later married to Albert 
Reindam from Denmark, and Le- 
Grand, who graduated in the first 
class of Masten Park High School, 
along with Raymond Fosdick, son of 
the principal, Frank Fosdick. 

Mathilda soon followed with her 
marriage to John Schenk, a barber 
with a fine clientele on William Street. 
My mother was her bridesmaid. The 
union was blessed with ten children — 
three of them were stricken during a 
scarlet fever epidemic. 

Uncle John’s barber shop was 
across from Police Station No. 12. 
Members of the police force and 
politicians gathered in the shop. One 
of the customers was Grover Cleve- 
land, then Mayor of Buffalo. After 
becoming President of the United 
States, he told Uncle John that he had 
been appointed guardian of a very 
nice young lady, Frances Folsom of 
Cowlesville, a village near Buffalo. 
President Cleveland allowed the best 
way to guard her interest was to 
marry her. They were wed in the 
White House. Cleveland was Uncle 


John’s lawyer. Many boys born at 
that time were named Cleveland after 
the President. 
With the assistance of George 
Cott, a senior medical student at the 
University of Buffalo, John C. Schenk, 
490 William Street, wrote the Barber’s 
Recipe Book, published by Matthews- 
Northrup & Company. There were 
remedies of various kinds: 
To break up a cold: Dover’s 
Powder, 5 grains; Quinine, 10 
grains; Whiskey, 1 ounce. Take at 
one dose in the evening, in con- 
nection with hot foot bath im- 
mediately before bed. 

Another for Dysentery: 
Castor oil 1% ounces; Paregoric 
% ounce. A mustard poultice laid 
on the bowels when there is 
much pain has a good effect. 
Patient should go to bed, lie 
perfectly still; feed on scanty 
diet, as flour porridge, arrow 
root, rice water, etc. 

Heroic measures! 

Grandma liked nice things. At 
Christmas time, when their dress- 
making business was flourishing, she 
would walk to Main Street to Mr. 
Tanke’s jewlery store. “Now I want 
something nice for my girls,’’ she 
would say. A set of gold earrings and 
a brooch encrusted with a coral rose 
was in my mother’s possession in the 
green Tanke jewlery box. Tanda had a 
set of gold studs with a chip diamond. 
These were worn in a white shirtwaist. 
A heavy gold watch chain was also a 
gift. 

In Grandma’s parlor, as a wall 
decoration, there was this Gottlichen 
Haussegen (God’s blessing for the 
house). This was embroidered in 
silver thread on canvas needlepoint 
material. Grandma admired Martin 
Luther and had his picture in an oval 
walnut frame. Her beloved pastor’s 
portrait was similarly framed. A large 
steel engraving of ‘‘Merry Making in 
the Woods” had a heavy gold frame. 

Church attendance and prayer 
meant spiritual support for Grandma. 
She knew many of the favorite 
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Lutheran hymns by heart and years 
later would sing them for me as I sat 
on her lap. Her Stark’s Prayer Book 
was used each day. She taught me 
many German prayers. At 85, Grand- 
ma had her picture taken, holding her 
confirmation hymnal. 

Jefferson Street was becoming 
noisy; so Grandma sold the house and 
bought one at 538 Eagle Street near 
Jefferson, diagonally across from the 
new Atonement Lutheran Church. 
This was more spacious. Customers 
were consulted and fitted in the front 
room. It had a large mirror and a 
walnut set composed of love seat, 
four round-back chairs, and a lady’s 
rocker upholstered in slippery black 
horsehair. The second parlor was the 
family living room and had a beautiful 
white marble mantel. A downstairs 
bedroom and large kitchen completed 
the first floor. The upstairs front 
room was used as a sewing room. Here 
my mother did the cutting, and Tanda 
did the sewing. Later, they employed 
several apprentices. My mother also 
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did the fitting. They had a real carriage 
trade among the prominent German- 
American families. Dresses were full, 
long, with dust ruffles, bodices with 
hook and eye pieces, leg-o-mutton 
sleeves, passementerie trim - the 
ornate Victorian style. Mother told 
me of making trips to the Barnes, 
Hengerer & Co. store on lower Main 
Street to buy findings for the cus- 
tomers. 

Social calling by young men was a 
weekend affair. Tanda had several 
ardent suitors. One was Henry Wendt, 
a founder of the Buffalo Forge 
Company. There was a group of young 
people who met together Sunday 
afternoons. It was customary on New 
Year’s Day for swains to call, partake 
of wine and cake, and leave calling 
cards. After Tanda’s death, I found 
some of these cards she had saved. I 
have a fine small mahogany dresser 
that belonged to Tanda. When I asked 
her how she got it, she said a boy- 
friend gave it to her. They were to be 
married, but she changed her mind 
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but kept the piece of furniture. The 
drawers work so smoothly, even after 
one hundred years. 

The Civil War resulted in many 
orphans and broken homes. According- 
ly, an orphanage was started at St. 
John’s Lutheran Church. The parochial 
school was made into bedrooms, 
kitchen, and living quarters. Miss Buck 
of Germany was its first head. Grand- 
ma and Tanda were willing workers in 
spending time evenings making clothes 
and mending for the children. Out of 
this beginning grew the large Lutheran 
Orphanage at Clinton and Mineral 
Springs Road. Each summer the 
Orphan Picnic was a rally for all the 
Lutheran congregations of Buffalo 
and suburbs. I frequently accompa- 
nied Grandma, and it was a succession 
of recitals of family and friends’ 
doings. 

Another summer pleasure for the 
congregation members was a church 
picnic held at Schantzlin’s Grove at 
the city line at Jefferson and Main 
Street, where the present Sears store 
stands. Families with picnic baskets 
boarded the horsecars and rode to 
the end of the line. The Schantzlin 
brewery there had a spacious garden 
with tables and benches. Good Ger- 
man beer was served with the picnic 
lunch as Buffalo was noted for brew- 
eries making famous Munchener and 
Bock beer. 

Many Buffalo mayors came from 
German-American families. Among 
the noted were: Conrad Diehl, Philip 
Becker, Louis B. Fuhrmann, Charles 
Roesch. Aldermen, assessors and other 
city officials had German names. 

German-Americans were music 
lovers, and the Manner Chor, and 
later, the Orpheus Singing Society had 
enrolled good tenors, baritones, and 
basses. 

The Cold Spring section of Buffalo 
was opening. Many of the families 
living in St. John’s Church neighbor- 
hood were moving to Northampton, 
Jefferson, Masten, Michigan, East 
Utica, and the Fruit Belt. Uncle John 
Schenk built a brick house for his 


family on Northampton near Ellicott. 
Uncle Louis and Aunt Nani Sipp 
bought a property at Masten and 
Eaton Streets. This was a large two- 
story building. On the first floor was a 
combination saloon and grocery store. 
The second floor had living quarters. 
Grandma always liked to be within 
walking distance of her daughters, so 
she sold the Eagle Street house and 
moved her dressmaking business with 
Tanda and Mother to the upstairs 
rooms. The Schenk children were 
delighted, for they loved to visit 
Grandma and the aunts. 

A new Lutheran Church was es- 
tablished in 1891 at Northampton 
near Jefferson. This was Concordia. 
Grandma helped its struggling young 
pastor, Ernest Bachmann, with filling 
meals and encouragement. She con- 
tributed $100 for a memorial window 
for Grandfather. It has an anchor at 
the top and the words: “Herr, was soll 
ich Dir trosten, ich hoffe auf Dich” 
(Lord, how shall I be comforted, my 
hope is in Thee). 

Grandma always wore black. She 
had special bonnets made with black 
chiffon rosettes and ribbons hanging 
at the back to cover her white hair. 
The ‘“go-to-church’”’ bonnet had a 
short black veil. She was meticulous 
about her person. She washed her hair 
frequently and put some blueing in 
the last rinse water. She had lost 
many teeth and finally had an upper 
denture made. Instead of wearing it, 
she kept it in her upper bureau drawer. 
The granddaughters had fun playing 
with it. Grandma’s gums were so hard 
she could chew steak. 

She cooked things that were 
nourishing and inexpensive. I can 
remember hearing her rolling pin on 
the table preparing thin noodle sheets 
that she hung over a towel on the 
back of a chair to dry. Later we heard 
the thump, thump of her knife as she 
cut them so fine. Because she had a 
digestive difficulty she frequently 
made a brown soup seasoned with 
butter for her supper. I enjoyed a 
plate, too. Two other soups, liver 
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dumpling and fladle and Klossle, 
were delicious. Fladle were egg pan- 
cakes cut in strips; Klossle were small 
dumplings made of marrow or butter 
with cracker crumbs or nutmeg. 
Grandma didn’t know the word 
vitamins, but she had certain combin- 
ations that gave goodness and balance 
to meals. Her sauerbraten and kartoffel 
klosse — potato dumplings — were a 
great favorite. She would stuff a veal 
breast and serve it with German 
potato salad. 

She was very fond of nuts, but 
because she couldn’t chew them, she 
used her nutmeg grater and grated 


Errata 


After reading the article on 
‘Development of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Buffalo, 1907-1921” by John 
D. Grech in the last issue of Niagara 
Frontier (Vol. xxv, No. 4), Mrs. Peter 
V. R. Lapey and Mr. Peter Burgard 
pointed out that their father, Henry 
P. Burgard, gave the land for the 
building of Burgard Vocational High 
School. He was president of Henry P. 
Burgard, Co., a paving and contract- 
ing firm, and was active in local and 
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Brazil nuts to satisfy her craving. I 
can remember sitting next to her and 
eating the ends of the Brazil nuts like 
a little bird. Each fall a crock of 
sauerkraut was prepared for the 
winter. She also “‘put down”’ pickles 
and green beans. She loved candy, and 
the relatives supplied her on her 
birthday, July 30, with enough to last 
until Christmas. What she received 
then lasted to Easter. She would dole 
out one piece at a time to the grand- 
children. Though we hunted and 
hunted, we could never find where she 
hid her candy. 

To be continued. 


national politics. It was for him, not 
for John W. Burgard, that the high 
school was named. 


Also, the article stated that 
Burgard Vocational High School was 
completed in 1924. Mr. John Patrick 
Curry, principal of Burgard High 
School has verified that the corner- 
stone was laid in 1929, and the 
school’s doors opened in 1980. 


ROBERT C. SCHELIN received his Ph.D. in U. S. History from the State University 
of New York at Binghamton. Presently, he is an Assistant Professor of Social 
Science and the Director of Student Personnel Services at St. Thomas Aquinas 
College in Sparkill, N.Y. He was a history student at Oswego, N.Y. when the 
Millard Fillmore papers were discovered there, and to this day, he retains a keen 


interest in this President. 


DRUSILLA HARTLIEB STENGEL was born and raised in Buffalo where she 
taught chorus and music theory at Fosdick-Masten Park High School. She is current- 


ly living in coastal Maine. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
symbol of learning, truth, and light 
as well as for its local importance. 
The site, located at the foot of 
Furhmann Blvd., is under the 
Society's care. 


Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society 


The object of this Society as express- 
ed in its Constitution is “‘to discover, 
procure, and preserve whatever may 
relate to the History of Western New 
York, in general, and the City of 
Buffalo in particular... . 


“Finally, let this institution be the 
grand repository of everything 
calculated to throw light on our 
history — books, newspapers, letters, 
pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics 
of every description, should be 
deposited here — and let our citizens 
unite heart and hand in building up 
this Society which, while it does 
justice to the dead, reflects honor 
upon the living.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society 1862-67 
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President’s Message 
by Robert B. Meech 


While the previous year we follow- 
ed a “‘modified change’’ plan, this year 
we stressed “‘pick up the tempo.”’ The 
quickening pace has been evident all 
year, while our collections have been 
repaired and our programs put in 
place. We have even planned several 
years ahead. 

The building is in good shape, and 
the staff have been willing hands with 
supportive Federal and County fund- 
ing. This year we returned a State 
grant, because we accomplished it 
another way ourselves. Happily, we 
have been able to provide permanent 
jobs for three people who came to us 
under CETA job-training programs, 
thus making their system work, as 
well as ours. 

Publication delays and the Roose- 
velt Foundation problems have been 
resolved. The Gift Shop still needs 
retail help and attention, but nothing 
serious. It is not a big operation, and 
we think we know what is wrong with 
it, but it is a future project. 

Now we part company with our 


Director’s Report 


by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. This marks my 16th and final 
annual report. 

Each year as I go over the various 
statistics and reports provided by the 
curators and others on the staff, Iam 
impressed with the immense variety as 
well as quantity of work that is accom- 
plished each year. Through good years 
and bad years, the steady accumulation 
of index and catalog cards continues 
until I feel that we certainly must 
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director of 15 years, Walter Dunn, as 
he returns to the Midwest, and we 
plan on a successor. We can think of 
many innovative things he has done 
and appreciate his help in the profes- 
sional side of the Society’s museum. 
Our associate director, Lester W. 
Smith, is already acting as executive, 
and there is “‘nary a ripple on the 
surface.”’ 

Our job of forming an adminis- 
trative team from the deep resources 
of our Board has been a pleasant one, 
abounding in cooperation whenever 
asked, for whatever task. We regret- 
fully received resignations from Dr. 
Edmund Brown, as he moved to 
Vermont, and Dr. E. K. Fretwell as 
he moved to North Carolina. Corning 
Townsend asked to retire, against our 
protest. We will miss them all in the 
“comraderie’”” of the Board. John 
Hettrick has asked to be relieved of 
the Treasurer’s job, now that he is 
deeply involved in his own firm, after 
two years of heavy duty with us. 

We thank them all for their valued 
service to the Society and counsel to 
us. At the same time, we thank the 
staff for their diligence and attention 
to our philosophy. 


have everything done now — and then 
we get another million feet of tele- 
vision film or a Roy Nagle Collection 
of over 20,000 photographs, and the 
process begins again. 

This year was like all the rest 
except that the Federal Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, com- 
monly called CETA, provided 18 extra 
full-time people to implement many 
of the long-term projects that we had 
been hoping to complete for many 
years. 

Turning first to exhibits, the tip of 
the Society iceberg that everyone sees, 
two major short-term exhibits were 
opened — an exhibit of Porterfield 
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photographs and an exhibit to honor 
the visit of the Pierce-Arrow Society 
members to our building in August. 
Both of these exhibits are still on 
display, and I hope you have had the 
opportunity to see them. 


In addition, monthly exhibits 
were placed in our Collector’s Corner, 
and three exhibits were placed in the 
Library Corridor. Two traveling ex- 
hibits, one of United States Coast 
Guard paintings and the other on 
women’s role in America, sponsored 
by Smith College, were also installed. 
The exhibits staff also assisted at the 
Historical Building of the Erie County 
Fair which drew a record of 115,000 
in 9 days this year. We also opened 
our warehouse in Hamburg to permit 
fairgoers to see our restoration pro- 
gram on the carriages. In the planning 
stage are a major permanent exhibit, 
“Westward Ho,” and three major 
temporary exhibits on ‘“The Victorian 
Home,” the ‘‘Niagara River,’ and 
“Popular Culture’? which will be 
opened in the coming months. 

In addition, the staff has assisted 
or installed exhibits in other locations 
— a ship exhibit in the Erie Savings 
Bank, a “Nagle Collection”? exhibit to 
mark the opening of the Convention 
Center, and promotional exhibits at 
the Thruway Mall, the East Aurora 
Jaycee Fair, and other locations. 

Our educational work has not 
been. neglected; over 8,724 students 
were guided through the museum 
while 359 loan kits and 12 panel 
shows went to schools. New pam- 
phlets and loan kits were prepared 
with the help of the CETA aides. The 
Society continues to work in cooper- 
ation with local schools and other 
institutions to provide more and 
better material for teachers to use in 
the classroom. 

In addition to exhibits and educa- 
tional outreach, we also serve the 
community in other ways. The annual 
Congress of Local Historical Societies 
was held in July, an Erie County Fair 
Awards Dinner in October, exhibit 
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Savings Bank. 


openings, a weekly film series, and 
meetings for many of the affiliated 
groups. 

Our publications program moved 
into high gear during 1978. Six issues 
of Niagara Frontier were printed in 
ten months, one a special photo- 
graphic essay on the Pierce-Arrow 
Company. Eleven of our publications 
have been put on tape for the blind, 
eight in large type and two translated 
into Braille. Twelve pamphlets for 
high school and elementary school 
children are in process. These should 
start coming off the press at one or 
more per month beginning in a few 
weeks, with the first an elementary 
level booklet on transportation — 
“From Horse and Carriage to Mass 
Transit.” 

The collections of the Society 
received a great boost as a result of 
the availability of the CETA aides. 
The library is in the midst of a refin- 
ing process; some 1,500 books not 
directly related to Buffalo and Erie 
County are being considered for 
disposition. Over 1,200 books were 
repaired, some of them completely 
rebound. A major shift in the arrange- 
ment of the books is in the works, 
which, with additional shelving, will 
enable us to bring the pamphlets back 
down. into the library for better servic- 
ing of patrons. Patron use of the lib- 
rary continued at a level comparable 
to 1977 with over 8,000 persons 
making use of the collection in ten 


Lower Lakes Chapter exhibit at Erie 


months. Indexing of the daily news- 
papers provides our patrons with 
instant access to information contained 
in our huge collection of microfilmed 
newspapers. Other than New York 
City and Detroit, few, if any, other 
metropolitan areas provide this service 
to their citizens. 

The major achievement in the 
museum collection has been in the 
conservation work. Working gradually 
shop by shop through the 1870 and 
1900 streets, each item was carefully 
cleaned and restored to nearly its 
original appearance and, if possible, 
given a protective coating. Each 
piece takes hours of painstaking work, 


but the results are already very 
noticeable in the 1870 Street. In 
addition, over 500 costumes, 20 


clocks, and 27 carriages were restored. 
A total of over 1,000 of the 23,000 
items in the museum collection have 
been treated, including the arms chest 
from Admiral Perry’s flagship at the 
Battle of the Lake Erie and a Pierce- 
Arrow bicycle. 

Our picture collection, also known 
as iconography (meaning two-dimen- 
sional), has grown in great measure 
because of the recently acquired 
“Nagle Collection” and the ‘‘Porter- 


Below: Onlookers viewing restored 
Pierce-Arrow. 
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field Collection’? donated by the 
Courier-Express in segments over the 
past few years. Both of these collec- 
tions have been intensively indexed 
and catalogued. Restoration has been 
performed on prints from these and 
other collections. Many negatives 
have been printed for the first time, 
and the prints filed, greatly increas- 
ing the number of prints available to 
the researcher. 

The darkroom facility has been 
expanded, and with additional equip- 
ment, the Society is now able to 
produce all of its black and white 
photographic work rather than having 
this work done by outside laboratories. 
Color work and extra large prints still 
are done outside. The net result has 


Above: A _ Pierce-Arrow displayed 
during the August visit of the Pierce- 
Arrow Society members. 
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1978 CETA Projects. 
Above; Costume repairs. Below: Car- 
rige restoration. 


been a more profitable operation 
resulting from the sale of prints to 
publishers and researchers. Such maga- 
zines as American Heritage, American 
History Illustrated, and Yankee regu- 
larly make use of this collection. 

In the field of television, the staff 
provided supplements to the Channel 
17 series on immigration, while the 
processing of television film goes on. 
Over 2,000,000 feet have been cata- 
logued in the past 15 years, but this 
year, Channel 2 began to deliver 
large quantities of back files, and we 
still have much more to do. However, 
the file is working; we were able to 
provide to the local TV stations with- 
in an hour, films of the new Pope 
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visiting Buffalo several years ago. 

Perhaps the least noticed of all 
our collections, but the one best 
known nationally, is our manuscript 
department. Over 110 new collections 
were received ranging in size from a 
single piece to several thousand 
pieces. The Society has over 700 tape 
recordings concerning local history 
and has plans for a major collecting 
project in 1979 with the assistance of 
CETA aides. 

Currently, the staff is microfilm- 
ing the Holland Land Company re- 
cords which are of national interest, 
for security and preservation purposes, 
as well as back files of Erie County 
newspapers. One of the major projects 
this year was the indexing and restora- 
tion of 5,000 architectural drawings 
made by George Cary. As some of 
you may recall, these papers were 
rescued from the former Cary house 
at Huron and Delaware when it 
burned. Despite the heroism of the 
staff in this project (I stood on the 
other side of the street and urged the 
firemen to save the boxes in the base- 
ment), some of the drawings did get 
wet, and this year we checked to see 
whether previous treatment was re- 
tarding any damage and then addition- 
al chemicals were applied as needed. 

In addition to product-oriented 
activity, many tasks went on to keep 
the organization moving. The building 
and grounds were kept in good condi- 
tion despite the shortage of staff 
during some months. The membership 
and financial record keeping was 
maintained not only for the Society 
but for the Roosevelt Site and our six 
affiliated chapters. Major changes in 
space utilization were made necessary 
in part by the growth of the collection 
and the additional manpower available. 
Proceeds from sales in the gift shop 
are in excess of expectations, and 
mailings seem to pour out in a never 
ending stream for the many activities. 

All in all, this year, like the past 
15 years, has been exciting and 
creative for the staff. I hope that you 
feel the same. Thank you. 
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Acting Director’s Report 
by Lester W. Smith 


During the year, the Board of 
Managers devolved upon the Members 
Advisory Committee responsibility for 
an increased membership program. 
The Committee’s first activity, under- 
taken by its Membership Subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Dr. Richard C. Brown, 
with Mrs. Roland R. Benzow, Mrs. F. 
Sears McGraw, Mrs. Pitt Petri, and 
Donald E. Taylor as members, was to 
conduct a coporate membership cam- 
paign to encourage local business and 
industry to join the Society. The 
solicitation letter was written by and 
sent over the signature of Mrs. Petri, 
and it resulted in a 100% increase in 
Corporate Memberships, from 15 to 
31, and a generous gift of $500 from 
a donor preferring to remain anony- 
mous. A reception was held in October 
to welcome both new and continuing 
Corporate Members. 

In addition to the annual Red 
Jacket Medal given this year to 
Robert B. Adam (see the citation and 
response published elsewhere in this 
issue), the Board of Managers also 
awarded in October its third annual 
Owen B. Augspurger Local History 
Award to Austin M. Fox for his 
continuing devotion to the cause of 
history in Erie County. The third 
annual Daniel B. Niederlander Award 
for Excellence was given in July to 
the Tonawanda-Kenmore Historical 


Society in recognition of their out- 
standing community services centered 
in their Knoche Rd. museum. 

The Society joined the Erie County 
Fair Board in designating August 24th 
as Julia Boyer Reinstein Day in 
recognition of her 25 years of service 
as co-superintendent of the Historical 
Department of the Erie County Fair. 
A plaque honoring her contributions 
was installed in the History Depart- 
ment Building, and other special 
ceremonies marked the occasion. 

At the Fair Awards Program in 
October, the Society and the Fair 
Board honored 147 volunteers who 
manned the Fair’s historical build- 
ing, nearly 100 persons who created 
the exhibits, and many others who 
continuously promote an awareness 
of the history of this area. 

One unhappy note of the year 
was the fatal automobile accident 
that took the life of William Roberts, 
a CETA employee who had provided 
patron assistance in all the Resources 
Departments. 

In early December, the staff of the 
Historical Society and of the Roosevelt 
Inaugural Site jointly held a Christmas 
Party and farewell dinner for depart- 
ing Director Walter S. Dunn, Jr., 
wishing him Godspeed as he assumed 
his new post as Director of the Des 
Moines Center of Science and In- 
dustry. 


EXHIBITS AND EVENTS — 1978 


JANUARY = Collector’s Corner: Toys 
Library Corridor: ‘‘Niagara River from Lake to Lake”’ 

10 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 

13 Military History Chapter Meeting 

31 Rededication of Historical Marker honoring Denton, Cottier 
& Daniels 

FEBRUARY Collector’s Corner: 19th Century Ivory 

10 Military History Chapter Meeting 

10 Lincoln’s Brithday Ceremony 

21 “Forces in Lives of New Yorkers’’ exhibit 

MARCH Collector’s Corner: Glass Models of Monitor, Merrimac and 
Old Ironsides 

10 Military History Chapter Meeting 

14 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 

17 19th Century America Lecture Series - Landmark Society 
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APRIL Collector‘s Corner: Books from Dr, Frank H. Severance Collection 


11 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
14 19th Century America Lecture Series - Landmark Society 
28 19th Century America Lecture Series - Landmark Society 
MAY Collector’s Corner: Peeps at the Pan-American 
5 19th Century America Lecture Series - Landmark Society 
9 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
12 Landmark Society Annual Dinner 
18 “The Porterfield” Exhibit Opening 
JUNE Collector’s Corner: Porcelain Ware 
11 Medical Historical Society Dinner 
13 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
23-25 Sherlock Holmes Workshop 
JULY Collector’s Corner: 19th Century Watches 
Library Corridor: Turn of the Century Theater Posters 
16 WNY Popular Culture Society Fair 
19 Congress of Local Historical Societies 
23 Band Concert at Old Fort Erie - Military History Chapter 
AUGUST Collector’s Corner: Seneca Indian Coins and Brooches 
3 “The Pierce-Arrow”’ Exhibit Opening 
11 Pierce-Arrow Society 100th Anniversary Luncheon 
18-26 Erie County Fair, Hamburg, N.Y. Exhibits at Historical Building 


SEPTEMBER Collector’s Corner: Pan-American Memorabilia 
Library Corridor and Iconography Reading Room: ‘“‘Century of 


Progress”’ 
12 Historical Marker honoring Centennial of Buffalo Forge Co. 
12 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
25 U.S. Coast Guard exhibit opening 
28 Dedication of Historical Marker honoring South Park and park 


system of Buffalo 


OCTOBER  Collector’s Corner: LaSalle and the Griffon 


3 Historical Society Day (part of Salute to the Arts Week) 
6 “Women: A Kaleidoscope” exhibit opening 
10 Erie County Fair Awards Night 
13 Military History Chapter Meeting 
15 Carriage Collection exhibited in building shared by our Society 
and the Hamburg Historical Society, opposite the Erie County 
Fairgrounds 
17 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
26 Corporate Members Reception 


NOVEMBER Collector’s Corner: 19th and 20th Century Cameras 
9 Annual Meeting and Red Jacket Award 


10 Landmark Society/State University College at Buffalo Lecture 
Series 

10 Military History Chapter Meeting 

14 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 

a4 Dedication of Historical Marker commemorating former site of 


Central High School 
DECEMBER Collector’s Corner: Dolls 


5-21 Victorian Christmas Bazaar at the Theodore Roosevelt Site 
8 Military History Chapter Christmas Party 
12 WNY Popular Culture Society Meeting 
14 “How We Entertained Ourselves,” popular culture in America 
exhibit opening 
17 75th Anniversary of Flight Celebration. Rededication of “‘ Aviation 
Pioneers’’ Historical Marker, Greater Buffalo International Airport 
27 Dedication of Historical Marker honoring the Bar Association of 


Erie County, Erie County Hall 
(March - December, Media Study/Buffalo Film Series - 28 programs.) 
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Highlights of 1978 Xx | 


Above left: Popular Culture exhibit; 
above right: Education Curator shows 
loan kit; below left: Congress of 
Local Historical Societies; below right: 
Pierce-Arrow exhibit; bottom: Porter- 
field exhibit. 
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Red Jacket Medal 


INTRODUCTION 


by Robert B. Meech 


Last year, you may recall, we 
presented the Red Jacket Award to 
Mason Damon, and lo-and-behold he 
turned out to be my former next door 
neighbor. Some people wondered how 
we run this place, anyway? Like a 
personal kingdom? 

This year it is just as bad. My 


PRESENTATION 


by Appleton Fryer 


The Red Jacket Award was first 
presented by the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society in 1957, 
and we confer it annually. But it is 
not a man-of-the-year award. We 
honor an individual first for his civic 
achievements and service but not 
necessarily in one category, for civic 
service takes many forms. 

The Red Jacket Award is not 
given for one or two notable achieve- 
ments but more in recognition of a 
quiet, continued, unbroken devotion 
to our civic progress and needs by one 
who through such devotion has 
thereby enlarged our awareness of our 
heritage in order that it may build 
upon the enrichment of our future. 

A few people qualify for the Red 
Jacket Medal with these twin standards 
of past and prologue. But there could 
be no question in the minds of many 
of us that the recipient this year is 
indeed singularly deserving of our 
special recognition. 

Nominations can be made from 
anyone to any of the Board of Man- 
agers who will submit it to us. We had 
a goodly number of people’s names, 
and each one was considered on 
his/her own merits. All kinds of 
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name is Robert B., and his name is 
Robert B., but there the similarity 
ends! 

Next year, we will have to think 
up another system, less personal 
perhaps. 

All kidding aside, I would like to 
have you hear from Appleton Fryer, 
Vice President and Chairman of the 
Red Jacket Nominating Committee to 
tell you how they deliberated and 
about the high standards his committee 
follows. He will read the citation, and 
then I will present the plaque. 


people of all ethnic groups were 
mentioned for different things they 
had done. Certainly, our recipient of 
tonight is a very worthy recipient of 
this award. I would like, if I may, to 
read a few words about him. It’s not 


really an obituary, Bob, so don’t 


worry about it - it will be over soon. 

In selecting a replica of the Red 
Jacket Medal as a symbol of our 
annual award of recognition, the 
Historical Society has not been un- 
mindful of historical circumstances 
and significance surrounding its origin 
and first presentation. The original 
Red Jacket Medal was presented to 


Red Jacket Medal 
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the renown Indian orator and Seneca 
leader, Sa-go-ye-wah-ta, or Red Jacket 
as he came to be known, by President 
Washington in 1792. It stands for an 
event of far more than local signifi- 
cance in that it recalls the first organ- 
ized attempt of the United States 
government to improve the conditions 
of the Indian. At the close of a 
council held at Painted Post in 1791, 
the Indian Commissioner, Col. Tim- 
othy Pickering, issued the New 
York Indian tribes a formal invitation 
to visit Philadelphia the following 
year and confer with the White Man’s 
Great Chief. In pursuance of that 
invitation, 47 men of the Six Nations 
gathered in our Nation’s Capital, then 
Philadelphia, not to sign treaties, but 
to receive courtesies and smoke a pipe 
of peace. 

At that time, President Washing- 
ton presented Red Jacket the silver 
medal, symbolic of the importance of 
the occasion, depicting both Washing- 
ton and Red Jacket with the pipe of 
peace between them and, in the 
background, cattle and implements 
of agriculture signifying peaceful 
pursuits. This medal is considered by 
many to be the most significant 
among the several presented at 
different times to the Indians by the 
United States government, and it is 
perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable of all the possessions of the 
Society. It is reported that Red Jacket 
always wore it no matter what the 
occasion might be. 

The pipe of peace used at this 
historic meeting is also in the posses- 
sion of the Society. It is characteristic 
of the man we are honoring tonight, 
that he has been a most tireless leader 
in the revitalizing of downtown 
Buffalo, and at the same time pioneer- 
ed in taking the major department 
stores of downtown into suburban 
shopping areas and beyond. There 
is no contradiction here and no 
ambivalence. He is a man who believes 
in the future of Buffalo and Erie 
County and all of Western New York. 


He has the great distinction of being 
the President of one of the very few 
remaining independent, major depart- 
ment stores in the entire country, and 
demonstrating in that capacity, the 
initiative and resourcefulness that 
20th century business demands. He 
has headed this major enterprise for 
35 years, not “101 wonderful years.” 

The store, Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson, was founded in 1867 and 
all of its years was a Buffalo landmark. 
It has been guided by three presidents, 
all of them named Robert B. Adam. 
One was a Scottish immigrant who 
founded the store; then encouraged 
his brother J. N. Adam to join him 
and to open up his own drygoods 
store across the street. The second was 
the founder’s nephew, whom he had 
adopted, who took over in 1904 and 
saw to it that the company expanded 
into banking, a dry cleaning business, 
a men’s store, a glove factory, and a 
midtown New York City office 
building. This man’s son, who now 
heads the ‘‘amazing AM&A’s,”’ is just 
as enthusiastic about his job at the 
helm of an expanding chain of stores 
as he is about Buffalo itself. 

As a machine gunner in World War 
II, the present Robert B. Adam landed 
with others of the 35th infantry divi- 
sion and fought through France and 
Germany to the Elbe River. As a 
young president of an old family- 
oriented and controlled Buffalo busi- 
ness, he launched an ambitious drive 
and marshalled his troops to attack 
blight and urban decay. He has largely 
advocated the renaissance of the down- 
town Buffalo area as the president of 
the Western New York Retail Mer- 
chants Association and as Buffalo’s 
first Urban and Renewal Commissioner 
in 1953. He is currently chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Children’s 
Hospital of Buffalo, and countless 
other groups owe much to his far- 
sighted grasp of community problems 
and solutions to that work. 

He is a convincing man who 
believed in this city when she was 
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sometimes unloved by her best citi- 
zens. He is a man who believes even 
more as a “‘turnabout”’ is about to be 
realized. The Historical Society’s Red 
Jacket Medal Award honors an individ- 
ual for his civic achievement and 
service in recognition of quiet, sustain- 


RESPONSE 


by Robert B, Adam 

Mr. Meech, past recipients, Board 
Members, Board of Managers, mem- 
bers, friends, my family, and even my 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Coulson. 

I receive this honor on behalf of 
my family and employees, or associates 
as we call them, because without them 
I couldn’t do or have the time to do 
extracurricular activities. Many em- 
ployees of A. M. & A.’s have been 
there for years, and they are the most 
loyal group of people in the retail 
industry, and I’m very proud of 
them, and I accept this honor on their 
behalf. 

Now I thought tonight — and those 
of you who know me know that Iam 
rather brief — I’d talk about three 
people, the three Robert B. Adams, 
not about myself, but more particular- 
ly about the first and second. They 
had a dream — both of them, and they 
fulfilled them. I have a dream, and I 
have not fulfilled it yet. I will talk 
about that at the end. 

Robert B. Adam, Sr., or No. 1, 
went to work when he was 10 years 
old at a hosiery and glove factory in 
Scotland. I believe it was Paisley, 
Scotland. He worked there till he was 
24 years old, learning the textile busi- 
ness and learning the manufacturing 
business for all different types of 
merchandise. Apparently during those 
years he had this vision and dream of 
going to America and perhaps starting 
his own business. This was a pretty 
good dream for a 10-year-old. Put that 
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ed contributions to our civic progress 
and needs. Robert B. Adam has led 
the way for many of us to see the 
potential for continued development 
in this city, and the Board of Managers 
is conferring on him the current Red 
Jacket Award for this year. 


in today’s focus — can you imagine a 
10-year-old boy going to work? He 
came to America, landed in Boston at 
a time when there was a financial 
panic going on. It was a very difficult 
time; he finally landed a job with a 
firm called Hogg, Brown and Taylor. 
Incidentally, he was born in 1883. 
Now we’re up to 24 years later, when 
he lands in this country with his 
dream. He worked in Boston and 
around Boston for Hogg, Brown and 
Taylor selling wholesale merchandise. 
In those days, it was not in the cart, as 
we vision the merchant, but apparent- 
ly it was a very diligent task and not 
an easy life. During that period he got 
married when he became 34 and near 
the end of the ten years one of the 
partners said “young man’ (he 
was now 84), “I will loan you $5,000; 
you pick a city in the United States to 
go to; pick your partners and go and 
start a business. The only hitch 
is that some of the things you need in 
the store, if you’re successful, will 
have to come from Hogg, Brown and 
Taylor of Boston.” So he came to 
Buffalo and started A. M. & A’s in 
1867. 

He did well, obviously, and invited 
his younger brother to come over and 
start a business. J. N. Adam was 
probably better known in Buffalo 
because he ended up as Mayor in 
1906-1909. He sold the company at 
the turn of the century and went into 
politics. 

I remember a long time ago when 
I first met Jim Miller who was a labor 
leader here. He said ‘“‘Mr. Adam,” ina 


Red Jacket Award recipient, Robert B. Adam, left; Society President Robert B. 
Meech, right. 


very Scottish brogue for he was right 
over from Scotland, “I’m very happy 
to meet you. I’ve been studying the 
past history of Buffalo and during J. 
N. Adam’s tenure as Mayor the tax 
rate was the lowest it has been since 
or before.” He said, ‘‘Tell me what the 
Adam secret is.’’ I said, ‘‘I wished I 
could. But I have a feeling taxes are 
not going to get any lower.”’ Now that 
was 25 years ago! 

Robert B. Adam also had his civic 
interest at that time, and maybe a 
very few of you remember the grade 
crossing problem in cities all over the 
country, wherever a railroad ran right 


through a town. Literally, hundreds of 
people were injured and killed in the 
Buffalo area during that period of 
time. The Governor appointed him as 
Chairman of what was called the 
Grade Crossing Commission. Apparent- 
ly, he just had a time in Albany, 
because in the old records it showed 
where even the President and the 
legal General Counsel for the New 
York Central Railroad always hung on 
to their pocketbooks whenever he 
went in to see them because everytime 
he got into something they had to 
spend a lot of money to replace grade 
crossings. This was a serious thing in 
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those days. He also ran the YMCA for 
years, in fact, he was partly respon- 
sible for the building they’re about to 
tear down next to the Convention 
Center. 

In closing, he was a trustee of 
Cornell University and Buffalo General 
Hospital. But his dream was fulfilled. 
He started his own business, and he 
died in 1904. 

Now, he and his wife had no 
children so they adopted my father 
who was his nine-year-old nephew and 
my father’s seven-year-old sister who 
is Mrs. William Ramsdell; her daughter, 
Mrs. Jean Wood, is in the room 
tonight. At age seven and nine their 
parents put them on a boat and said 
good-bye, and they came to America. I 
am speaking of my father now, and 
Mrs. Wood’s mother. 

My father went to School No. 10 
here, and he headed A. M. & A’s for 
87 years. He also had a dream, and his 
dream, aside from the business he was 
in, was to collect and publish a 
catalogue of 18th century literature, 
namely the life of Samuel Johnson. 
He fulfilled his dream in 1928. It was 
published by Oxford University Press 
and donated to libraries all over the 
world, and it was a collection of not 
just a couple of items. Johnson, for 
some of you who are not English 
majors, as I wasn’t, was the first 
lexicographer, who is a chap who 
writes a dictionary. He wrote the first 
dictionary, and in this collection was 
the original handwritten work of 
Johnson, also James Boswell whom 
some of you have heard of. Some of 
the original notebooks were there; I 
think there were 1400 letters from 
famous people of the time — David 
Garrick, the famous actor; Edmund 
Burke, the famous lawyer — British, 
of course, and others. Yale recognized 
this work in 1930 by giving him a 
Master of Arts degree and Rochester 
in 1937. He passed away in 1940 
when I was 21 years old. 
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I’m not going to recite my history. 
My grandfather and my father had 
their dreams and won them. I’ve had 
one now, aside from business, and it 
involves the community. We’re getting 
nowhere with it. Twenty-five years 
ago, in 1953, Mayor Mruk put me on 
the Urban Renewal Commission. 
There are some members still around 
who were on that original commission. 
There were seven of us — Herb Vogel- 
sang was the Chairman. We were given 
an assignment, and the assignment was 
first, to get the Ellicott District 
built, this was by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and secondly, to get the water- 
front developed. 

Twenty-five years later, we have 
the Ellicott District, we have a small 
boat harbor, and we have two rather 
ancient naval vessels. 

My dream is one that should be a 
challenge to groups like this, and that 
is waterfront development. I can’t 
think of a more appropriate one 
because all of you here are vitally 


interested in Buffalo, and most of 


you have lived here all your life. 

Toronto has a waterfront, Chicago 
has a waterfront; every major city you 
can think of in this country and in 
Europe have middle income housing 
on their waterfronts. 

I can get going on this, I can go 
back to the stadium argument that 
would have been a great start. I spent 
two years fighting that thing and got 
nowhere. So, on this dream of mine, 
I haven’t been doing very well, so I 
guess I’m taking my frustrations out 
on this talk. I would really like to 
think everybody could get behind 
waterfront development and make it 
work. It’s just waiting there — the 
land is there, the scenery is there, and 
I’m hoping that my dream will come 
true. I have a motto and I will end 
with it: 

“We must think of tomorrow, 
today.” 

Thank you very much. 


Annual Meeting of Members 


November 9, 1978 


President Robert B. Meech called 
the meeting to order at 8:20 p.m. in 
the Historical Society, following a 
dinner attended by over 140 members 


and guests. 
He expressed his thanks to Harvey 
Elsaesser for playing the newly 


renovated pipe organ during the pre- 
meeting festivities, and to Turgeon 
Restaurants, Ltd., for an excellent 
meal. 

On a motion by Mr. Stone, 
seconded by Mr. Oppenheimer, the 
minutes of the annual meeting of the 
members of November 10, 1977, were 
approved. 

Mr. Wickser presented the Nomi- 
nating Committee’s report, reporting 
that Corning Townsend, Jr., had 
declined renomination and moving the 
reelection of the Hon. Joseph P. 
Kuszynski, Robert B. Meech, Walter 
S. Merwin, Frank B. Mesiah, and Paul 
A. Schoellkopf, and the election of 
Pitt Petri, Jr., to the Board of Managers 
for terms ending in 1982; and the 
election of Henry W. Killeen, by 
nomination by the Members Advisory 
Committee, to a term ending in 1979 
to fill a vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Edmund S. Brown, who has 
retired and moved to Vermont. There 
being no other .nominations, on 
second by Mr. Goodyear, the vote 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Meech thanked Messrs. Brown 
and Townsend for their long and faith- 
ful service on the Board. 

Mrs. Marshall Clinton, on behalf 
of DeWitt Clinton, presented the 
Nominating Committee’s report for 
the Members Advisory Committee, 
moving the reelection of Mrs. Roger 
K. Adams, Mrs. F. Sears McGraw, Jr., 
Laurence E. Burke, Joseph D. Hillery, 
David W. Rumsey, Sherwood B. 
Sipprell, Mark N. Turner, and the 
election of Mrs. Jean Ripton Peterson 
and Claude V. Kister for terms expiring 
in 1981; and the election of Harold 
Ahlstrom and Thomas I. McElvein to 
fill vacancies for terms expiring in 


1979. There being no other nomina- 
tions, on second by Mr. Oppenheimer, 


the vote carried unanimously. 
Mr. Meech presented his report as 


President of the Society. His report 
will be published in full in the annual 
report issue of Niagara Frontier, the 
quarterly journal of the Society. 

Dr. Dunn presented the Director’s 
report, which will be published in full 
in Niagara Frontier. 

Mr. Meech explained the Board of 
Managers wished to present former 
recipients of the Red Jacket Medal 
with smaller sterling silver medallions 
that may be worn around the neck 
with a blue ribbon. A supply of the 
smaller medallions had been located, 
and the presentation was made on the 
occasion of this meeting. He and Mr. 
Fryer proceeded to present the 
medallions to former recipients of the 
medal who were present, as follows: 
George F. Goodyear - 1962, Seymour 
H. Knox - 1962, Edwin F. Jaeckle - 
1971, Julia Boyer Reinstein - 1974, 
William C. Baird - 1975, Franz T. 
Stone - 1976, Katherine J. Stone - 
1976, Mason O. Damon - 1977. 

The Hon. Charles S. Desmond 
[1969], Dr. Julius W. Pratt [1968], 
and Alfred H. Kirchhofer [1966] 
being unable to be present, will 
receive their medallions individually. 

Mr. Meech asked Mr. Fryer to 
explain the criteria and procedures in 
selecting Robert B. Adam for the Red 
Jacket Award for the current year, 
1978. Mr. Fryer outlined the criteria 
for and significance of the Award, 
reporting that over twenty nominees 
had been considered, representing all 
walks of life and segments of the 
population. 

At the conclusion of the citation, 
Mr. Meech presented the plaque and 
the new Red Jacket Medallion to Mr. 
Robert B. Adam. Mr. Adam’s gracious 
response will be published in full in 
Niagara Frontier. Mr. Meech thanked 
Mr. Adam for sharing his perceptive 
insights with the members. He declared 
the meeting adjourned at 9:10 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Secretary 


Financial Report 
by Richard C. Marcus 


BALANCE SHEETS As of December 31, 1978 


Current Funds 


Assets Unrestricted 

Cash, on Hand and on Deposit $ 2,776.63 
Receivables 

Membership Dues 420.00 


From Other Groups(Agency Fund Sponsor) 14,354.00 
From Other Funds (Contra) 


Other 4,004.99 
Inventory 4,408.24 
Prepaid Insurance 657.00 


Marketable Securities, at Cost (Market 
Value - 1978 $550,180; 1977 $566,435) 


Accrued Investment Income 2,785.59 
Property 
Buildings 
Furnishings and Equipment 
(Less) Accumulated Charges to Expense 


Total Assets 29,406.45 
Liabilities and Fund Balances 
Accounts Payable, Vendors 18,939.46 
Payable to Other Funds (Contra) 26,403.95 
Accrued Pension Contributions 102,300.00 
Deferred Revenue 4,500.00 
Deposits Held in Custody for Others 
Total Liabilities 152,143.41 
Fund Balances (Deficiency) 
Undesignated (122,736.96) 
Funds Functioning as Endowment 
Taylor 
Other 
Restricted 


Unexpended Revenue 
Permanent Principal 


Total Fund Balances (122,736.96) 
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STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSE AND CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 


For the Years ended December 31, 


Revenue 


Government Grants and Appropriations 

Membership Dues 

Contributions 

Investment Income 

Sales of Miscellaneous Material (1978 - 
$17,215.45; 1977 - $12,373.09) Less 
Purchases 

Publications 

Gain (Loss) on Security Transactions 

Reimbursements, CETA* Administration 
and Other 

Miscellaneous 

Special Appropriations from Other 
Funds (contra) 


Total Revenue 


Expenses 
Salaries and Other Compensation 
Exhibits and Collections 
Occupancy and Equipment 
General Administrative 
Publications 
Special Appropriations to Other 

Funds (Contra) 


Total Expense 


Excess (Deficiency) of-Revenue over Expense 
Transfer 


Excess (Deficiency) of Revenue over Expense 
and Transfer 


Fund Balance, January 1 
Fund Balance, December 31 


*Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
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PATRONS 


Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. 

Mrs. Herbert Appleton 

George W. Benson 

Mrs. Edward F. Borro, Sr. 
(Alice M. Hopkins) 

Paul Brandwein, M.D. and 
Mrs. Brandwein 

Miss Mary C. Bryant 

Warren Bryant Estate 

Buffalo Evening News, Inc. 

Buffalo Pottery, Inc. (now 
Buffalo China, Inc.) 

Buffalo Savings Bank 

Eugenia Frenezak 
Bukowska, M.D. 

Mrs. Margaret Louise Wilkeson 
Burnett 

Edward H. Butler Foundation 

Taylor Caldwell, pseud. 
[Mrs. Robert Prestie (Janet) ] 

Charles Cary 

George Cary 

Seward Cary 

Peter C. Cornell Trust 

The Courier-Express; Inc. 

The John W. Cowper Co., Inc. 

Darling Foundation 

Charles R. Diebold 

Joseph D. Dolce 

Dudley, Stowe and Sawyer (now 
Damon, Morey, Sawyer & 
Moot) 

Maurice Fitzgerald 

Mrs. Clementine Fobes 

Julius E. Francis 

William A. Galpin 

Laurence H. Gardner 

A. Conger Goodyear 

Mrs. Charles W. Goodyear 
(Ella Conger) 

George F. Goodyear 

Joseph C. Greene, M.D. 

Mrs. Philip Halpern 
(Goldene Friedman) 

George Starr Hazard 

The William Hengerer Co. 

Frederick Henrich and 
William Henrich 

Duane Henry 

William Hodge 

Mrs. Martha Huyler 

Frederick H. James, M.D. 

James, Meadows and Howard 

Junior League of Buffalo, Inc. 

Mrs. Alison Bartlett Kenn 

Philip Kerwin 


Alfred H, Kirchhofer 

Andrew Langdon 

Lincoln Birthday Association of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Rev. John C. Lord, D.D. 

Miss Sarah M. Madison 

Charles D. Marshall 

Bayard Martin 

Darwin R. Martin 

,Edward Michael 

Mrs. Francis E. Neagle, Jr. 
(Julia Snow) 

Mrs. Pitt Petri (Elisabeth) 

Pitt Petri 

John L. Preibe 

Thomas C. Reilly 

Henry A. Richmond 

Miss Isabel Ross 

Charles Cary Rumsey and Mary 
Harriman Rumsey 

Hon. Johnathan Scoville 

DeWitt H. Sherman, M.D. 

Hon, James Murdock Smith 

Samuel S. Spaulding 

Raymond D. Stevens 

Nelson S. Taylor 

Francis W. Tracy 

Mrs, Edward S. Warren (Alida B.) 

WBEN-TV (now WIVB-TV) 

The Western New York 
Foundation 

Wettlaufer Foundation 

WGR-TV 

May R. White 

WKBW-TV 


DONORS 


Mrs. Roger K. Adams (Martha S.) 
Owen B. Augspurger 
Paul A. Bender 
A. L. Benedict, M.D. 
Arthur Bennett, M.D. 
Biel’s Microfilm Corp. 
Robert W. Bingham 
Baxter Brown, M.D. 
Buffalo Club 
Buffalo Foundation 
Buffalo School No. 84 
Mrs. Emery Carberry 
(Elizabeth E.) 
Miss Sarah D. Clifton 
A. Goodwin Cooke 
William C, Cottier 
Walter Evans Devereaux 


Col. John R. Dobbins and Mrs. 
James P. White 

Mrs. Harold M. Esty (Frances) 

Mrs. Millard Fillmore 
(Caroline C.) 

German Young Men’s Assoc. 

Bryant B. Glenny 

Graphic Controls Corporation 

Miss Mildred C. Green 

Florence W. Hatch 

Merwin S. Hawley 

John T. Hudson 

Edward H. Hutchinson 

Pascal Pratt Jones 

William P. Letchworth 

Miss Emma Louise Lovejoy 

Mrs. Salem G, LeValley 

Mrs. George H. Lewis 
(Katherine Bell) 

Norman E. Mack II 

Mrs. George B. Mathews 
(Jennie Modisette) 

Military History Chapter 

Col. Albert E. Minns, Jr. 

Mrs. Daniel B. Niederlander 
(Grace Miller) 

Carlton R. Perrine 

Geneva Thompson Porter 

Edward W. Potter 

Julius W. Pratt, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John L. Priebe (Susan) 

Mrs. Roger W. Putnam, Jr. 
(Charlotte Schreiber) 

Edward A. Rath, Jr. 

Mrs. Walter B. Robb (Ruth 
Read Larkin) 

Mrs. Bernard Schickle 
(Caroline) 

Mrs. Theodore E. Smith 
(Virginia) 

John S, N. Sprague 

State of New York Department 
of Transportation 

Clark Stevens 

Mr, and Mrs. Stevan I. Stevens 

Mrs. Calista M. Talbot 

Mrs. John D. Taylor 
(Elizabeth J.) 

Andrew Thompson 

Peter W. Van Peyma, M.D. 

Mrs. William D. Walker 
(Bertha Beach) 

Mrs. Phillip J. Wickser 
(Margaretta Fryer) 

Charles E, Williams 

William Williams 
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Report of the Committee 
on Markers 


by I. Frank Mogavero 


One of the busiest years for the 
Markers Committee was this past year, 
1978. Four markers were dedicated, 
two were rededicated, and two were 
reinstalled without ceremony. 

On the cool morning of Tuesday, 
September 12, at 10:30, a small group 
assembled just outside the main 
entrance of the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany at 490 Broadway in Buffalo. The 
reason for the gathering was to 
witness the unveiling of a plaque 
commemorating the centennial of one 
of Buffalo’s outstanding manufactur- 
ing establishments, the Buffalo Forge 
Company, which has brought distinc- 
tion to the industrial life of our 
community. 

It was founded in 1878 by William 
F. and Henry W. Wendt to produce 
blacksmith forges. Today, it is inter- 
nationally renowned as a manufacturer 
of all sorts of pumps, machine tools, 
and air handling equipment. 

Representing the Buffalo Forge 
Company, which co-sponsored the 
marker, was David R. Newcomb, 
President of the firm, who, with 
Robert B. Meech, President of the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society, unveiled the plaque. Each of 
them addressed the assemblage briefly. 

Present too, was the Honorable 
James Griffin, Mayor of the City of 
Buffalo, who gave a brief congrat- 
ulatory message. 

Among the guests introduced by 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of the 
Historical Society, who presided, were 
Robert E. Eck, Vice-President of the 
Company; Charles W. Lockhart, Vice- 
President of Sales; John R. McClive, 
Manager of Marketing Services; Pat- 
rick Higgins, Administrative Assistant 
of Personnel; Val Zizzi, President of 
Local No. 1879, United Steel Workers; 
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Society President Robert B. Meech, 
(center) and Board member Frederick 
S. Pierce at ceremony marking Buffalo 
Forge Co. centennial. 


and James Roddie, Vice-President of 
Local No. 1879. 

On hand too, were Frederick S. 
Pierce, a Director of the Buffalo Forge 
Company and a member of the Board 
of Managers of the Historical Society; 
Richard C. Marcus, member of the 
Board of Managers; I. Frank Mogavero, 
also a member of the Board and 
Chairman of the Markers Committee; 
and Lester W. Smith, Associate 
Director of the Society. After the 
ceremonies, coffee and rolls were 
served to all present. 

The Markers Committee wishes 
to thank especially John R. McClive 
of the Buffalo Forge Company, who 
worked so diligently and productively 
in the writing of the legend which 
reads as follows: 


. BUFFALO FORGE ‘coMPAN 


Pountled in 1878 a William F. and 
Henry W. Wendt to produce bla se 


Even before the warm glow of 
celebration had entirely left the 
Committee, it was knee-deep in a 
similar occasion. About a dozen 
persons came together in the lobby of 
the South Park Conservatory, located 
at McKinley Parkway and South Park 
Avenue on the morning of Thursday, 
September 28. 

At 10:30, ceremonies began for 
the dedication of a marker honoring 
South Park and the noted park system 
of Buffalo as designed by the distin- 
guished nineteenth century landscape 
architect, Frederick Law Olmsted. 
The South Park gardens were laid out 
in 1895. The conservatory was built in 
1898-1899 at a cost of $100,000 and 
was rebuilt in 1930. 

The unveiling was performed by 
Appleton Fryer, Vice-President of the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical 
Society and immediate past President 
of the Arboretum of Metropolitan 
Buffalo, which co-sponsored the mark- 
er, and Robert B. Meech, President of 
the Historical Society, both of whom 
addressed the group. Thomas Griffin, 
Commissioner of Parks of the City of 
Buffalo, also made some appropriate 
remarks. 

Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of 
the Historical Society, who acted as 
Master of Ceremonies, introduced the 
people who had gathered for the 
occasion. Among them were Fred 
Whaley, President of the Forest Lawn 
Cemetery Association and President 
of the Arboretum of Metropolitan 
Buffalo; Edwin M. Fava of Four 
Winds Nursery; and Bert Glaser, 
Horticulturist of the City of Buffalo 
assigned to the South Park Conserva- 
tory. 

Also present were George Sipprell, 
member of the Board of Managers; 
Daniel McGuire, member of the 
Markers Committee; Lester W. Smith, 
Associate Director of the Historical 
Society; and I. Frank Mogavero; 
member of the Society’s Board of 
Managers and Chairman of its Markers 
Committee. 


After the ceremonies, those pre- 
sent were the guests of the staff of the 
South Park Conservatory for coffee 
and pastries. 

The legend reads as follows: 


SOUTH PARK 


Frederick Law Olmsted, noted land- © 
scape architect, designed and laid out 
the parks of the City of Buffalo, — 
1868-1898. The South Park gardens 
were laid out 1895. This Conserva- 
tory begun in 1898 and completed 
1899 at a cost of $100,000. Rebuilt 
1930, apes 


ARBORETUM OF METROPOLITAN | 
BUFFALO | . 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY > 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1978 


One of the largest groups to 
attend a marker dedication in some 
time was that which witnessed the 
unveiling of a plaque commemorat- 
ing the former site of Central High 
School, Buffalo’s first public school 
of secondary education begun in 1854. 

It was installed in the lobby of the 
New York State Building at Niagara 
Square, 65 Court Street, which is on 
the site of the General David Burt 
mansion, which, together with later 
additions, housed the high school. 

The school continued on Court 
Street until 1914 when it moved to 
its new location at South Elmwood 
and Johnson Park on land donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Hutchin- 
son, and named Hutchinson-Central 
High School. The building is now 
occupied by Hutchinson-Central Tech- 
nical High School. 

The ceremonies for this happy 
occasion took place on Tuesday, 
November 21, at 10:30 a.m. 

Unveiling the marker for the Buf- 
falo Retired Teachers Group, which 
co-sponsored the marker, was Ruth 
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Mrs. Ruth Craig at Central High 
School historical marker ceremony. 


Craig, who had taught at Central High 
School and later at Hutchinson-Central 
High School. 

For the Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society, I. Frank Mogavero, 
Chairman of the Markers Committee, 
did the honors. 

The assembled dignitaries were 
addressed by Victor Colway, Executive 
Administrative Assistant to James 
O’Shea, Commissioner of General 
Services of New York State. Robert B. 
Meech, President of the Historical 
Society, spoke a few words of wel- 
come and praise as did I. Frank 
Mogavero. 

Assemblyman Stephen R. Greco, 
who was of inestimable help in secur- 
ing permission from the New York 
State General Services Administration 
to install the marker in the building, 
dignified the occasion with his pre- 
sence. 

Also adding a note of dignity and 
patriotism to the ceremonies was the 
Hutchinson-Central Technical High 
School Color Guard composed of 
Donna Tomasula and James Elly, 
students of the school. They were 
accompanied by their Principal, An- 
thony Vetrano. 

In attendance also was Morris 
Raiken who represented Eugene Re- 
ville, Superintendent of Schools, City 
of Buffalo. 

Among those representing the Re- 
tired Teachers Group, in addition to 
Ruth Craig, were Henrietta M. Lang- 
ner; Bernard A. Shilt who taught at 
Hutchinson-Central; Jesse Shepherd, 
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Office Assistant at Hutchinson; Joseph 
Manch, former Superintendent of the 
Buffalo Schools; Mrs. Augusta Shee- 
han; Mrs. Carroll E. Lyman; Albert 
Buck; and Mr. and Mrs. Nick S. Jonas. 

Mrs. Milton W. Seaman, President 
of the Retired Teachers Group, who 
worked so diligently with the Markers 
Committee in making the affair 
possible, was among the spectators. 
Two former graduates of Hutchinson- 
Central, Michael Ellis and Alvin 
Wagner, were among the observers. 

Mrs. Andrew J. Rich, member of 
the Board of Managers of the Society 
and Daniel McGuire, member of the 
Markers Committee, were also seen at 
the ceremonies. Lester W. Smith, 
Acting Director of the Historical 
Society, presided. 


The plaque reads as follows: 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL ; 


1854 - 1914 


Buffalo’s first public high school — 
began on this site, 1854, in former _ 
home of Gen. David Burt. First 
graduation 1861. Wing added facing — 
Franklin St., 1870. In 1885 Burt bldg. 
torn down and 3-story structure — 
adjoining wing erected, Moved 1914 to 
new bldg., Elmwood and Johnson — 
Park on land donated by Edward H. * 
: Hutchinson, and called Hutchinson: 


_ BUFFALO RETIRED D TEACHERS 
GROUP 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
_ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1978 


It can truthfully be said that the 
Markers Committee works tirelessly 
right to the end. On Wednesday, 
December 27, at 10:30 a.m., just in- 
side the Franklin Street entrance of 
Erie County Hall, passerbys stopped, 
stared, and continued about their 
business. 
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The cause of their momentary 
interest was the dedication of a marker 
honoring the Bar Association of Erie 
County which was incorporated on 
June 28, 1887. 

The unveiling of the plaque was 
done by Robert B. Meech, President 
of the Historical Society; the Hon. 
Reid S. Moule, Associate Justice of 
the Appellate Division of the State 
Supreme Court, who is a past President 
of the Bar Association and a member 
of the Society’s Board of Managers; 
and Charles R. Daughtery, President 
of the Bar Association. Each of them 
addressed the gathering. 


The plaque bears this legend: 


BAR ASSOCIATION OF 
: ERIE COUNTY 


Incorporated June 28, 1887, to 
- cultivate the science of jurisprudence _ 
“iin. the public ‘interest. Dedicated to 
- serve the judiciary, the legal oo ec 
and the Commnnity, : 


BAR ASSOCIATION OF 
_ ERIE COUNTY 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
_ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1978 


Attending the function were Carol 
Scale, Executive Secretary of the Bar 
Association; Jean Peterson, James 
Buckley, Francis Busteed, James Carlo, 
and Peter Costa, all members of the 
Board of Directors of the Bar Associa- 
tion; John Boccio, a member of the 
staff of the Association; and Charles 
Orlando, a Chief Court Clerk, Erie 
County Hall. 

Present, too, were Mrs. Andrew J. 
Rich and I. Frank Mogavero of the 


Society’s Board of Managers; Charles 
Brooks, Curator of Education of the 
Society; and Lester W. Smith, Acting 
Director of the Society, who presided. 


Bill Dyviniak Buffalo Evening News 


Denton, Cottier, & Daniels, Inc. 
marker reinstalled at Century Plaza; 
Amherst. 


A reception sponsored by the Bar 
Association, was held in the library of 
the Supreme Court in Erie County 
Hall following the ceremony. 

The first marker re-installation of 
1978 was that honoring Denton, 
Cottier & Daniels. It was placed on 
the Denton Store in Century Mall in 
Northtown Plaza in Amherst on 
Tuesday, January 31, at 10:30 a.m. 

Originally, in September 1963, 
the marker was placed on the store’s 
building at Court and Pearl Streets in 
Buffalo. The firm was founded by 
James D. Sheppard in 1827 when 
Buffalo was still a village. 


marker Erie 


Historical 
County Bar Association. Society Presi- 
dent, Robert B. Meech, left: Hon. 


ceremony, 


Reid S. Moule, center: Charles R. 


Doughtery, right. 
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In 1971, the Denton Store was 
acquired by the Clark Music Company 
of Syracuse, N.Y. Denton operates 
stores in three suburbs of Erie County. 
The parent organization operates 
stores in Syracuse, Rochester, and at 
other locations in New York State. 

The re-unveiling was performed by 
James P. Trimper, General Manager of 
Denton’s, and Robert B. Meech, 
President of the Historical Society. 
Both men made brief remarks. 

Among those attending were Ger- 
ald O’Donnell of Niagara University; 
Arthur C. Detmers, Acting Curator of 
Manuscripts of the Historical Society 
staff; Daniel McGuire, member of the 
Markers Committee; and I. Frank 
Mogavero, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee. Lester W. Smith, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Society, presided. 

Although the inscription on the 
marker has appeared on these pages 
before, the Committee feels it is 
appropriate to repeat it. 


DENTON, COTTIER & DANIELS, 
i INC. 


- One of the oldest complete musical 

department stores in the U.S.A. 
Founded in 1827. Steinway dealers 
since 1863. 


_ DENTON, COTTIER & DANIELS 
i INC. 


_ BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
_ HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1963 


During the month of April, the 
Buffalo and Black Rock Railroad 
marker was reinstalled without cere- 
mony. Originally, it had been on the 
Sidway Building at Pearl and Upper 
Terrace. The marker was placed on 
the Marine Midland Bank Building 
which occupies that corner today. 

The Railroad was inaugurated on 
May 16, 1834. It was Buffalo’s first 
horse-drawn railroad which became 
the Buffalo and Niagara Falls (steam) 
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Railroad in 1835 and part of the New 
York Central Railroad in 1853. The 
legend reads as follows: 


BUFFALO AND BLACK ROCK 
RAILROAD 


Southern terminus of horse drawn — 
railroad over which first car traveled 
on May 16, 1834. Absorbed 1835 by 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls (steam) 
Railroad and, in 1853, became part of | 
the New York Central System. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1964 


Another marker reinstalled with- 
out ceremony was that commemo- 
rating the Pierce-Arrow Motor Com- 
pany on Elmwood Avenue. This was 
accomplished during the month of 
August. The new plaque was mounted 
above the main entrance in keeping 
with the Committee’s resolve to place 
as many markers as possible out of the 
reach of vandals. 

The Committee is indebted to Mr. 
James M. Bedard, owner and operator 
of the Buffalo Hotel Supply Company 
which occupies part of the building at 
this writing, for his aid and permission 
to install the marker. 

To commemorate the 75th Anni- 
versary of the powered flight of the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina, the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society’s Aviation 
Pioneers marker was rededicated on 
Sunday, December 17, at 2 p.m. in 
the Greater Buffalo International 
Airport, East Terminal. 

The marker, originally dedicated 
in 1960, honors Glenn Curtiss, Irving 
Air Chute, Consolidated Aircraft, 
Curtiss-Wright, and Bell Aircraft com- 
panies for their roles in Buffalo 
aviation history. 

The re-unveiling was done before 
an audience of approximately 150 
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people by Chester R. Hardt, Chairman 
of the Niagara Frontier Transportation 
Authority, and our own energetic and 
zestful Society President, Robert B. 
Meech. 

Lester W. Smith, Acting Director 
of the Society, presided over the 
marker ceremony. Among those par- 
ticipating in the affair were John C. 
Seal, Manager of Public Relations for 
the Authority; James Smith of the 
Department of Transportation of the 
City of Buffalo who _ represented 
Mayor James Griffin; and Walter J. 
Floss, County Legislator and New 
York State Senator-elect for the 59th 
District. 

Others in attendance were Mrs. 
Andrew J. Rich and Richard C. Marcus, 
members of the Board of Managers of 
the Society; Daniel W. McGuire and 
Monroe G. Bingeman, members of the 
Markers Committee; Ivan H. Brooks 
who has been involved with aviation 
since World War I; John S. Sprague, a 
member of the Society; and Charles 
Brooks, Curator of Education of the 
Society. 

Each person who was invited to 
the ceremonies received a copy of 
Buffalo Airport, 1926-1976, compiled 
and edited by A. D. Palmer, Jr., and 
also a souvenir brochure postmarked 
December 17, 1978, with the Wright 
Brothers commemorative stamp. The 
guests also enjoyed partaking of coffee 
and a large 75th Anniversary birthday 
cake. 

There are yet a few markers which, 
because of urban renewal, vandalism, 
or change of location, await reinstalla- 
tion. 

The Buffalo Yacht Club marker, 
first installed in October 1963 and 
which was reordered, is now in 
possession of the Committee and 
shortly, a date will be selected and the 
plaque placed in the club at the foot 
of Porter Avenue. 

Among others to be replaced or 
reinstalled are the Ararat marker at 
the east end of Whitehaven Road on 
Grand Island; the First German 
Settler plaque on the east side of 


Washington Street near Exchange; the 
First Methodist Church marker the 
first permanent church building in 
Buffalo on the north side of Niagara 
Street between Franklin and Pearl 
Streets; the Thomas Flyer marker, 
west side of Niagara Street between 
West Ferry and Breckenridge Sts., 
West Side Rowing Club on its new 
site; Birge Wallpaper Company on 
Broadway in Cheektowaga; and the 
Salisbury Press plaque on Main St. in 
Harris Hill. 

About three months ago it was 
reported that the stake of the Black 
Rock marker at Niagara St. and 
Busti Avenue had been badly bent. 
This will be repaired shortly. 

The agenda for 1979 will be 
decided by the Committee when it 
meets in February. Already slated for 
erection, when research is completed, 
are the S.P.C.A. marker on Ensminger 
Road in the Town of Tonawanda. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Meech have 
very graciously co-sponsored that 
plaque. The Committee is indeed in 
their debt. Also in process are a 
marker for the Episcopal Church 
Home on Rhode Island Street and 
Busti Avenue; the Turn Verein which 
has moved to North Tonawanda; 


Historical marker ceremony, Buffalo 
Aviation Pioneers. Robert B. Meech, 
Society President; Chester R. Hardt, 
Chairman of NFTA; Lester W. Smith, 
Acting Society Director; and George 
J. Trimper, NFTA Treasurer. 
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Longview (formerly the Protestant 
Home for Unprotected Children) on 
Niagara and Jersey Streets; and 
Westminister Presbyterian Church on 
Delaware Avenue, celebrating its cen- 
tennial. 

Among possible sites to be consid- 
ered for designation by the Committee 
are General Mills at the foot of Michi- 
gan Avenue; Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany in Lackawanna; Bryant & 
Stratton Business Institute on Main 
Street; the former National Aniline, 
begun by the Schoellkopf family; the 
Octagon House in Akron, N.Y.; and 
the University of Buffalo Medical 
School Faculty, Bailey Avenue in 
Buffalo. 

The year 1978 was a very success- 
ful one for the Committee but it does 
not deserve all the glory. There were 
many who aided in various ways. To 
mention all would tax the patience 


of the reader but a few should be 
pointed out. 

To the Board of Managers of the 
Society, which sanctions the work of 
the Committee, it is most grateful for 
the trust it reposes in the Committee 
by giving it a free hand in selecting 
worthy sites for marking and for the 
cooperation extended by the Board in 
sO Many ways. 

The Committee is indebted to the 
membership at large for allowing it to 
represent the membership before the 
general public and for its interest in 
the efforts of the Committee. 

The success of the year 1978 was 
in large measure due to the local 
media which by their keen interest in 
the doings of the Committee, mani- 
fested by their complete coverage of 
its events, made the community aware 
of the importance of bringing the past 
to the fore. 


AUGSPURGER AND NIEDERLANDER AWARDS 


Daniel B. Niederlander Award for Excellence, 
was given to Tonawanda-Kenmore 
Historical Society for its programs. Mrs. Julia B. 
Reinstein, Erie County Historical Federation 
President, Mrs. Marilyn Brown, Tonawanda-Ken- 
more Historical Society President, and Dr. Walter 
S. Dunn, Jr., Director of Historical Society. 


a bowl, 
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The Owen B. Augspurger 
Local Historical Award 
for outstanding local his- 
torian (medallion) was 


given to Austin Fox. 
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Erie County Fair Awards 


Third prize, “Cutler’s Cellar Corner,” 
Holland. 

Second prize, “Lancaster Enterprise 

Printing Office,’’ Lancaster. 
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Background; Our carriages, now 
stored in Hamburg. Historical 
Society Building, were restored 
asa Buffalo CETA-PAL project. 


Right: First prize, ‘‘Ebenezer Family 
on the Way to Church,’”’ West Seneca. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
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Office 
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Louise Culkowski - Typist (4/78-  ) 
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Glenn Curtiss alighting in the water having hit a dummy battleship with a 
bomb from a height of 900 feet. 


It Happened in Hammondsport 


How Glenn Curtiss Brought the Aviation Industry to the Niagara Frontier. 


by John S. Sprague 


The first decade of the twentieth 
century belonged to the pioneers of 
heavier-than-air flight. Soon after the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., in 1908, events were 
taking place in Hammondsport, N.Y., 
on the Finger Lakes that would have 
profound consequences in Buffalo, 
Britain, and Berlin. 

Just as the Wright Brothers 
made Kitty Hawk, N.C., the ‘‘Birth- 
place of Aviation,’’ so did Glenn 
Curtiss make Hammondsport, N.Y., 
the ‘‘Cradle of Aviation.’’ So also 
did Winston Churchill, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, with his 1914 
telegram to Curtiss, set off a chain 


reaction that exploded on the Niagara 
Frontier. From an aeronautical non- 
entity in 1914, Buffalo became, in 
four short years, courtesy of Glenn 
Hammond Curtiss, the home of 
“the largest aviation industry in the 
world.””? 

In their broadest perspective, the 
events leading to the Churchill tele- 
gram are a history of heavier-than-air 
flight and date back to another 
Englishman, Sir George Cayley. In 
1853, Sir George strapped his coach- 
man into his glider and launched them 
together from the top of a hill. The 
coachman and the glider arrived intact 
at the bottom of the hill. This consti- 
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tuted the first recorded manned 
flight in a heavier-than-air vehicle. 
History also records that the coach- 
man submitted his resignation at the 
bottom of the hill not realizing, in 
fact, what an aeronautical pioneer he 
had just become. 

Subsequent heavier-than-air pio- 
neers included an American and a 
German who were notable because 
they not only made major contribu- 
tions to the art of flying but also gave 
their lives in so doing. The first 
aeronautical pioneer to give his life 
was Otto Lilienthal who meticulously 
recorded over 100 flights with his 
brother before crashing in Germany in 
1896. A plaque on a hill in San Diego 
credits John J. Montgomery with 
“man’s first controlled winged flight 
in 1883.’ By making plaster of Paris 
models from dead birds’ wings and 
sawing them into sections, Montgom- 
ery revealed the precise geometric 
parabola that would sustain flight. By 
making one test flight too many, he 
became the second aeronautical pio- 
neer to give his life to the cause of 
flight in San Jose, California in 1911. 

In the shorter perspective of 
powered, heavier-than-air flight, only 
six years passed between the first 
official flight in the United States and 
the arrival of the aircraft industry in 
Buffalo. The same six-year period, 
1908 to 1914, saw the European 
aviation industry overtake and surpass 
everything that was happening in the 
U.S., namely the Wright Brothers and 
Curtiss. American aviation was further 
frustrated by its own pioneers and by 
our Washington bureaucracy. For 
five years after Kitty Hawk, the 
secretive Wright Brothers refused to 
talk to the press or to make a public 
flight. The reason for the secrecy was 
their form of lateral control of a plane 
which they called “‘wing warping,” 
and which Curtiss, and everyone since 
him, called an “aileron.” 

An automobile operates in two 
controlled dimensions. The driver 
steers by turning the wheel right and 
left just as the pilot operates his 
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rudder with his feet to go right and 
left. The driver’s vertical control is 
furnished automatically by the up and 
down undulations of the road. The 
pilot uses a hand-held elevator control 
for the same purpose. The earliest 
aeronautical pioneers soon discovered 
they must master a third dimension of 
control. Just as racing tracks are bank- 
ed to facilitate turns, so the pilot must 
have lateral control (roll) to help him 
in turning and to prevent skidding 
and stalling. The great question was: 
how to do it? 

The Wright Brothers accomplished 
this by actually distorting or ‘‘warp- 
ing”’ the shape of their wings in flight. 
Curtiss accomplished the same control 
far more effectively with the enthusi- 
astic cooperation of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell by adding to the wing a 
third, moveable, control surface which 
the French dubbed an “aileron.” 

The Wright Brothers took the 
position that their warped wing, 
which worked, gave them proprietary 
claim over lateral control, and that 
anyone who accomplished this by any 
other means had infringed their 
patent and should pay them a licensing 
fee and royalty on every flying ma- 
chine produced, ad infinitum. A major 
television network, to their discredit, 
totally ignored the factual record and 
cast Curtiss as the villain who stole 
the Wright Brothers’ design. This 
unfortunate blot on the integrity of 
Curtiss may never be corrected since 
there does not appear to be anyone 
with the time or the money to take up 
the cudgel for Curtiss and set the 
record straight. nn 

Meanwhile, on the Continent, 
European governments, with an eye 
on the gathering war clouds, encour- 
aged their own aeronautical pioneers, 
seeing the airplane as a valuable 
weapon of war. The rate at which the 
world was shrinking was dramatized 
when Louis Bleriot flew across the 
English Channel in 1909. The flying 
machine was now a military must. 

Another dramatic event took 
place in Rheims, France, that same 
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summer. Before that time, Rheims 
had been notable only because of its 
cathedral and as the capital of cham- 
pagne country. Then a_ week-long 
international air competition, the first 
of its kind, was open to all comers. 
The Wrights were too busy to repre- 
sent the United States and consequent- 
ly, Glenn Curtiss was the only Ameri- 
can entry. He arrived at the eleventh 
hour with one plane, one engine, and, 
one propeller. The competition was 
formidable. Among others, he faced 
five Wright-licensed machines flown 
by various accomplished pilots and 
Bleriot, the odds on favorite, with 
five machines to choose from. There 
were at least five European mono- 
planes entered at a time when most 
people in the United States did not 
even know that a monoplane had 
only one set of wings. 

On Curtiss’ first trial flight around 
the pylons, he looked down and 
counted twelve disabled aircraft litter- 
ing the landscape, which exceeded the 
total number of flyable machines in 
the U.S. at that time. And all of this 
less than five years after Kitty Hawk! 
If the harnessmaker’s son from 
Hammondsport was awed, he evident- 
ly did not show it. 

There was much to be awed by. 
During the ‘‘Grande Semaine d’Avia- 
tion”’ over 500,000 spectators, includ- 
ing royalty, government heads, and 
dignitaries thronged Rheims. Prizes 
totaling 200,000 francs were offered 
for a variety of categories including: 
greatest distance flown, altitude, dur- 
ation aloft, and, of course, speed. The 
most coveted prize was $5,000 put up 
by James Gordon Bennett, publisher 
and editor of the Herald Tribune and 
a speed fanatic himself. The ‘Prix de 
la Vitesse’ and the trophy bearing his 
name were the piece de resistance 
and would be awarded on the last day 
of the seven-day event to the aviator 
who clocked the best time over the 
three laps totaling 30 kilometers. 

Curtiss squared his cap, polished 
his goggles, and took off, every fibre 
of his being dedicated to speed. The 


Glenn H. Curtiss. 


grandstands rose to their feet as he 
climbed on his approaches to the 
pylons and dived into the turns. 
The lanky, taciturn Yankee clocked 
the incredible time of 15 minutes and 
50 seconds. 

Bleriot selected his Model XII. 
The sleek new monoplane, built for 
the event, gave him a twenty percent 
horsepower advantage over Curtiss. 
He failed to beat Curtiss’ total elapsed 
time by six seconds. 

Curtiss’ “‘Golden Flyer’s”’ sizzling 
speed of 46% miles per hour had set 
the world’s record. U. S. Ambassador 
Gordon White made a speech and 
introduced Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, 
substituting for the President who was 
on safari in Africa. Ethel and Archie 
cheered while Quentin cried ‘“‘Bully.’” 
Back in Hammondsport, ‘‘champagne 
flowed, cannons boomed, flags flew 
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and a welcome home reception was 
planned to eclipse any blowout in the 
history of the village.’’* One year and 
three months after he had flown for 
the first time, the quiet, modest, but 
determined underdog from the Finger 
Lakes was heralded by the world press 


as the “Champion Aviator of the 
World.’’® 
Rheims brought the American 


press, public, politicians, and mili- 
tarists to life. No longer did the 
Wrights, and now Curtiss, have to 
stand hats-in-hand in the hallways 
of Washington waiting to be heard. 
Flying was front page press. News- 
papers put up cash prizes, starting 
with $10,000 offered by the New 
York World’s Joseph Pulitzer, for the 
first man to fly from New York to 
Albany or vice versa. 

Glenn L. Martin appeared as this 
country’s third airplane manufacturer 
and flew the first U.S. monoplane. 
California’s Martin also kindled a west 
coast aeronautical chain reaction. He 
was directly or indirectly responsible 
for nurturing the careers of Allan 
Lockheed, John K. Northrup, William 


E. Boeing, Donald Douglas, and 
Lawrence D. Bell.® 
Meanwhile, back in Hammond- 


sport, Curtiss built his ‘‘Albany Flyer” 
to enter the Albany-New York race. 
He added rubberized cloth floats 
filled with cork granules for bouyancy, 
in case of mishap over the Hudson. 
This development for contingency, 
which became the pontoon, led 
sequentially to a series of firsts in 
maritime aeronautical evolution that 
resulted in Curtiss becoming the 
father of U.S. naval aviation. 

On Sunday morning, May 29, 
1910, a white flag flying from Van 
Rensselaer Island was a signal for a 
waiting New York Central special 
train on the East bank to get up 
steam as Curtiss was preparing to 
take off. At seven hundred feet, he 
flew South over the Hudson, above 
the train. He recognized his wife Lena 
as she waived an American flag from 
the train’s first coach in a prearranged 
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signal of encouragement and identifi- 
cation. As the engineer pumped his 
whistle cord, Curtiss could see the 
streams of white steam trailing the 
train and got the message. His own 
engine drowned out the whistle blasts. 

After a scheduled landing at 
Poughkeepsie for gas and oil, and an 
unscheduled stop at the Isham Estate 
in the Bronx for more oil, Curtiss 
landed at Governors Island. Today, 
motorists allow themselves three hours 
on the New York State Thruway from 
Albany to New York. Nearly seventy 
years ago Curtiss, by averaging 52 
m.p.h., beat that by nine minutes 
(with two refueling stops), won 
$10,000, and national acclaim for the 
second time in less than a year. On 
his way to the reception given in his 
honor at the Astor Hotel, he stopped 
at City Hall to hand deliver a letter. 
It was from the Mayor of Albany to 
the Mayor of New York, postmarked 
earlier the same day constituting the 
first U.S. airmail service. 

Records didn’t last long in those 
days. The fledgling flyers telescoped 
aeronautical history with their record- 
making firsts which tumbled one over 
the other with breathtaking speed. In 
less than two years, Curtiss’ contribu- 
tions to this dizzying development 
included a number of documented 
and official ‘firsts’ that would fill a 
page. Some of the most significant 
were: the first official flight in the 
U.S.; the first flight covering 25 
kilometers; becoming the world’s 
fastest flyer at the first international 
air meet at Rheims, France; and 
winning the Pulitzer Prize for the first 
man to fly from Albany to New York. 
This last was the third leg of the 
Scientific American Challenge and 
retired the trophy to Hammondsport. 
It is interesting that the Wright 
Brothers elected not to enter a single 
one of these competitive events. 

His new fascination now became 
the “hydro aeroplane.’’ It was relative- 
ly simple to replace landing wheels 
with a canoe, but this didn’t work 
well at all as the open hull swamped in 
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rough water. Logic led to a fabric- 
covered, single-pontoon-type float 
which minimized weight. Light out- 
riggers under the lower wing tips were 
added for stability. This worked. 

Now an airplane had been con- 
verted from a land-to-air vehicle to a 
water-to-air vehicle. Why couldn’t a 
boat, the more natural water vehicle, 
be made to fly? And so it was done. 
Small flying boats with pusher pro- 
pellers and room for two up front 
were developed. They were perfect for 
the well-heeled sporting types who 
wished to cut travel time to their 
northern hunting lodges from days to 
hours. They sold very well and even 
attracted Henry Ford to Hammond- 
sport. While there, Ford offered 
Curtiss some sage advice based on his 
experience with patent infighting. 
This was most helpful to Curtiss, who 
came close to bankruptcy because of 
the Wright Brothers, who in some 
ways were more legally than aeronau- 
tically oriented. 

Progressions were inevitable. Cur- 
tiss selected San Diego with its pro- 
tected bay and 12-month flying 


weather to develop his machines and 
train military aviators. The Army and 


Glenn H. Curtiss and Henry Ford at 
Hammondsport, N.Y., probably 1913. 


Curtiss Museum, Hammondsport, N.Y. 


Navy still had limited vision. They 
were not under the duress of imminent 
aggression which hovered over Europe 
in the early teens of the century. It 
took private enterprise, in the form 
of the Wanamaker family, in whose 
stores the display of famous Curtiss 
planes had been a _ merchandising 
magnet, to finance the first multi- 
engined flying boats. America I and II 
were designed to fly the Atlantic. 
These twin and then tri-engined 
monsters were flight tested on Lake 
Keuka. Finally, takeoff was achieved 
with the water-equivalent weight of 
the fuel needed to fly the ocean. 
Spare parts, fuel, and technicians 
were stationed in Newfoundland and 
the Azores. 

Regrettably, the shot at Sarajevo 
which was heard ’round the world 
ended the first attempt at trans- 
atlantic flight. But this was only 
a temporary setback for the deter- 
mined grade school graduate from the 
Finger Lakes. His NC-4 was the first 
plane to fly the Atlantic and did so 
the year after the war. The British 
immediately saw the advantages of 
large, long-range flying boats for 
submarine patrol and purchased Amer- 
ica I and II. Therin lies the specific 
story of how the aviation industry 
came to the Niagara Frontier. 

The Americas passed the British 
sea and air trials with flying colors. 
Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was further excited when 
he learned the Curtiss JN training 
plane prototype had exceeded U.S. 
Army specifications. The fact of the 
matter is that the exchange of cables 
that burned up the wires between 
London and Hammondsport resulted 
in the largest order for aircraft ever 
placed in the United States. 

It was the fall of 1914. Churchill 
commanded, “Accept everything A- 
merica can produce to these specifica- 
tions.”” An order was cabled to 
Curtiss for 15 million dollars worth of 
Americas and “Jenny”’ training planes. 
For the first time in his life Curtiss 
could not cope. He lacked the capital 
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to build or buy the physical plant in 
which to manufacture the aircraft. It 
did not take him long to solve that 
detail. He acknowledged the order 
with a reply cable reading ‘““MUST 
HAVE SEVENTY FIVE THOUSAND 
CASH IN ADVANCE.’ For reasons 
of economy he ommitted the word 
“DOLLARS.” The British naturally 
assumed he meant pounds and prompt- 
ly advanced him $364,000. This was 
almost five times what Curtiss calcu- 
lated he needed to get started. 


His facilities in Hammondsport 
and nearby Bath could never begin to 
handle the order. Everything available 
in Corning, Elmira, and even in 
Binghamton would help but was still 
not enough. Curtiss had to have 
an abundant supply of labor, space 
for an explosive expansion and a 
great deal of reasonably priced elec- 
trical energy, and he had to be on 
main line transportation. Buffalo had 
all of these and was only a day’s 
journey away from his headquarters 
by 1914 automotive standards. Speed 
merchant Curtiss could cut this in half 
on his motorcycle. Seven years earlier 
headlines had proclaimed him ‘* THE 
FASTEST MAN IN THE WORLD,’”? 
when he was clocked at 136 m.p.h. at 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


And so it was. He arrived at 1200 
Niagara St. to a building marked the 
“Thomas Industrial Park.’’ Curtiss 
may have seen the building which is 
still standing today, when he visited 
Buffalo’s Pan-American Exposition 
in 1901. It was the home of the 
prospering Thomas Car Co., manu- 
facturer of the Thomas Flyer. That 
year, Curtiss had addressed a letter to 
1200 Niagara St. with his check for 
a mail order motor to place on his 
bicycle, thereby making it a motor- 
cycle. However, the motor arrived 
roughcast and Curtiss had to machine 
it and create a carburetor to make it 
work. What memories may have sped 
through his mind when he signed the 
lease for the third floor which was to 
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Top: 1200 Niagara St. 


Bottom: Curtiss plant on Churchill 
Street during World War I. 


become the spawning ground of an 
aeronautical empire! What memories 
that third floor must have! 

The business soon enveloped the 
second and first floors. The Churchill 
St. engine plant was built from 
scratch. It spilled over into the Cutler 
Desk Co. next door. Curtiss moved his 
entire operation by private train: 
personnel, families, tools, inventory, 
the whole lot, from Hammond- 
sport to Buffalo. As fast as production 
facilities were created, orders arrived 
from Britain, or France, or Italy, or 
Russia, or even the U.S., requiring 
additional production facilities. The 
Austin St. plant had been a generator 
station on the Niagara River. The 
Bradley St. plant was acquired, and 
the Vulcan St. plant was built, but it 


as it looks 
today. The third floor of the present 
Thomas Industrial Park was leased by 
Curtiss from the Thomas Car Co. in 
1914. 
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Curtiss Museum, Hammondsport, N.Y. 


was the North Elmwood Ave. plant 
that broke all records. 

Depending upon the reader’s gener- 
ation, the Elmwood Ave. property 
will be thought of as the Curtiss plant 
during World War I, the Bell plant 
during World War II, or ‘“‘that big 
building across from WBEN”’ that 
houses a tennis center and a super- 
market. It occupied 72 acres, had a 
single building under one roof that 
covered 31 acres, cost 4 million 
dollars in 1917, and took 90 days to 
build. Upon its completion, the total 


Curtiss complex employed 40,000 
people, produced 6,759 JN Series 
trainers alone, and became “the 


largest single aeroplane manufacturing 
establishment in the world.”!°® 

But what of the Wright Brothers? 
In terms of their contribution to the 
war effort, they had been totally 
eclipsed by Curtiss. “‘Little or no 
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N.Y., 1914. Bottom: “Jenny,” 


advance in aeroplane design or con- 
struction came from them [the Wright 
Brothers] after 1910, and as a result 
the name of Curtiss became synony- 
mous with progress in aviation in the 
United States from 1908 to 1919.”!! 
In 1917 alone, Curtiss flying boats 
and their British offspring were 
credited with ‘‘bombing forty-four 
German U-boats and bringing down 
several marauding zeppelins.’”! 

That same year, the U.S. Govern- 
ment took steps to end the patent 
chaos in the aviation industry. Paying 
out $1 million, it condemned and 
acquired all airplane patents. At 
the same time it formulated a cross- 
licensing agreement similar to that 
under which the automobile industry 
had been operating successfully for 
some time. 

Thousands of cheap war-surplus 
Curtiss ‘“‘Jennies”’ had a telling impact 


“America I”? Flying Boat being tested on Keuka Lake at Hammondsport, 
ca. 1916, owned by the Buffalo & Erie County 


Historical Society and displayed each year at the Erie County Fair. 
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Curtiss H-12 at the Austin Street plant. This sub-hunter made a major contribu- 
tion to breaking the German sea blockade of the United Kingdom. 


on the Charles Lindberg-Scott Fitz- 
gerald generation. The Lindbergs 
learned to fly in them and needed a 
pre-airmail source of revenue to make 
their hobbies affordable. The “live 
today, for tomorrow you may die”’ 
philosophy of the flappers and their 
friends as written about by Fitzgerald 
provided the demand for dollar-a-ride 
thrills, barnstorming, air circuses and, 
wing-walking spectaculars. 

Curtiss’ long-range influence on the 
Niagara Frontier was no less 
great than were his ‘‘Jennies’’ in- 
fluence nationally. The Curtiss plants 
and personnel in greater Buffalo were 
magnetic and spawned an amoeba-like 
aeronautical growth. Irving Airchute, 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., Consolidated 
Aircraft, Fleet Aviation, Gwinn Aircar 
Co., Bell Aircraft, Stanley Aviation, 
and the Calspan Corp. (ne Cornell 
Aeronautical, ne Research Div. Curtiss- 
Wright Corp.); all have one thing in 
common. They were either created, 
grew out of one another, or gravitated 
to Buffalo because of the available 
plant facilities and the highly trained 
engineering and labor pool all created 
originally by Curtiss. 

The merger between the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corp. and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. was con- 
ceived and consumated on pre-crash 
Wall St. in 1929. None of the pioneer- 
ing principals of the two firms had 
anything whatsoever to do with the 
union. Orville, the remaining Wright 
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brother was reported to be furious 
because the name Curtiss preceded 
the name Wright. Moreover, he was 
not appointed to the Technical 
Committee of the newly formed 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. as was Glenn 
Curtiss. The crowning indignity for 
Orville must have been when an 
officer of the new corporation re- 
ferred to Hammondsport as “‘the place 
where the Curtiss brothers came 
from.”’? 4 

At a time when the Niagara 
Frontier is in a bad way economically 
and industry is fleeing the state, it 
is easy to become pessimistic about 
the future. However, Buffalo, viewed 
with an historical and philosophical 
perspective, can take on quite a 
different image. Our geography has 
accounted for golden days in the past 
and can again in the future. We 
possess the same assets that attracted 
Curtiss in 1914. We can succeed in 
spite of our fair share of shortsighted 
politicians and_ stifling layers of 
bureaucracy. These are not unique in 
metropolitan government. 

Half a dozen years ago we were all 
assured that Lake Erie was going to 
die, but it refuses to go away and is 
improving with every passing year. 
The Niagara River won’t stop making 
electricity. Our complexion is chang- 
ing. What was a major labor market 
for heavy and light industry is slowly 
becoming a major labor market for 
technology. With all the talk about 
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Elmwood Avenue plant of Curtiss built in 1917 in 90 days for four million 
dollars. Photo ca. 1935. 


Sun Belts and shifting populations, 
the consumer market within a 500 
mile radius of Buffalo is still incred- 
ible. The Renaissance that has begun 
on the Niagara Frontier was perceived 
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A 1917 advertisement from the Cur 
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first by Buffalo’s immigrants. It takes 
the outsider with unjaded eyes to see 
our advantages anew. This is why 
other Curtisses will bring other 
industries to the Niagara Frontier. 
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Grandma Hartlieb 


Part II 


by Drusilla Hartlieb Stengel 


There were certain traditional 
holiday meals, always a roast goose 
for Christmas. The grease was saved to 
be used with a drop of peppermint 
in it, to rub on chests or throats for 
colds. On Maundy Thursday in Holy 
Week, hard-boiled eggs and spinach 
were eaten. No meat on Good Fri- 
day resulted in cooked broad noodles 
and stewed prunes. The Fourth of 
July meant roast leg of lamb, new 
potatoes, and peas. 

Wine was part of the hospitality of 
the house. At Christmas time, Grand- 
ma ordered a gallon of riesling and a 
gallon of port, plus a bottle of whisk- 
ey which Mr. Dauterman on Fillmore 
and Northampton delivered. Anyone 
coming to call at holiday time was 
served a glass of wine and a piece of 
fruit cake or Christmas cookies. She 
also made a delicious wine soup with 
beaten eggs, white wine, and hot 
water. 

Grandma was an excellent letter 
writer. Five days before she died, in 
her 93rd year, she sent a letter to her 
sister-in-law, Babetta Boehner, brother 
George’s widow in Wurzberg. She also 
kept letters from her family. 

Early in 1891, Grandma received a 
letter from Jean Boehner, her brother 
George’s son in Nurnberg. Jean was 
married to Anna Stengel. Her youngest 
brother, Christof, was interested in 
coming to America. Would Tante 
Hartlieb find a place for him to stay? 
Christof was a master baker, would 
finish his military stint, and leave the 
next day for the United States. Years 
later, I asked him: ‘‘Papa, why did 
you want to come to America?” 

“To see some Indians’’ was his 
reply. He’d read books about the 
Indians and was consumed with 
curiosity 
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Grandma Louise Hartlieb on her 85th 
birthday, July 30, 1910, holding her 
German Confirmation Hymnal. 


In Grandma’s return letter, she 
assured the relatives that she could 
find a boarding house for him. Just 
across the street there was a family 
whose son worked in the Gaylord 
Bakery, noted for their pies and cakes. 
Christof left Nurnberg and sailed from 
Bremen for New York City. On the 
ship, a pleasant older lady from New 
York tried to persuade Christof to 
stay there. She would see that he got 
work and was established. He thanked 
her kindly but said his commitment 
was for Buffalo. He took the train 
and was met at the station by Uncle 
Louis Sipp who drove him with horse 
and buggy to 221 Masten Street. 
Grandma was delighted to have first- 
hand information of her brothers’ 
families. Christof presented her with 
gifts from the relatives. 

Soon he was established at Muss- 
ler’s, and George took him to Gay- 
lord’s where he was hired immediately. 
In order to get to work easily, he 
bought a bicycle, and the two young 
men rode to work together. At Christ- 
mas time, each employee received a 
large pie. Christof was so pleased, for 
in Germany nothing like that happen- 
ed. He gave it to Grandma for holiday 
consumption. 
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Grandma believed that all daugh- 
ters should be married: so she en- 
couraged Christof to spend time with 
Louise after work. Tanda was in her 
late fifties. A mutual friend, George 
Riehl, who had a barber shop on 
North Street near Main, used to come 
in the evenings to visit. George was 
happily married, but through his 
lodge activities, he knew a nice 
widower, Henry Noble, with a family. 
Henry came to call, and with Tanda’s 
love of children the romance blossom- 
ed. I think Grandma was getting tired 
of the dressmaking business and want- 
ed ‘‘the girls’”’ settled in homes of their 


own. 

Christof developed an infection in 
his arm. He went to Dr. Mynter who 
advised amputation. ‘‘No,” said the 
patient, “I’ll go home to my own 
doctor in Nurnberg.’’ He left Buffalo 
very soon and returned to his father’s 
large farm on the outskirts of the city. 
His German physician gave him some 
salve for the ailing arm, and in due 
time, it healed, despite cuts that had 
been made by the Buffalo doctor. He 
stayed at home for several months. 

A letter from Anna _ Stengel 
Boehner to Grandma on February 18, 
1895, told that Christof was making 
plans for returning. The German 
family was sending presents to her, a 
wedding present for Christof and 
Louise, and one for Tanda _ too. 

A letter from brother Ludwig, 
1893, tells of the families’ pleasure at 
the engagement of Louise and Christof, 
a fine young man — honest, solid, 
respectable, and steady. Ludwig had 
hoped to get to the United States for 
the Centennial Exposition, but because 
his son Leonhard would be in military 
service for three years, he couldn’t 
leave the business. 

Nieces were agog at the wedding 
plans of the last unmarried aunts. For 
bridesmaids, Mother chose Lulu Sipp, 
and Tanda chose Clara Schenk. Uncle 
Henry’s best man was his eldest son, 
Harry; Christof had Ludwig Boehner. 
Mother’s engagement ring had a ruby 
set in soft gold; Tanda’s had an 


emerald. The nuptials were held at 
221 Masten Street with Pastor Ernest 
Bachmann officiating, April 24, 1895. 

Grandma was a great planner. 
When she realized that the “girls” 
would need a place to live, she bought 
a lot on the west side of Michigan 
between Northampton and Riley, 
facing Eaton Street. On September 
26, 1894, a contract was signed by 
William Churchyard, 33 Builders Ex- 
change, and Grandma for a frame 
building on that lot. The price was 
$2900. It was a two-family flat and 
included: ‘‘Carpenter and Joiner work; 
Mason work; Painting and Glazing; 
Sewer; Electric Bells; leave house 
complete; $1500 when roof is on; 
$1000 when plastered; $400 when 
finished.”’ 

The house was ready for the 
occupants. Uncle Henry and Tanda 
had the lower flat. His two eldest 
sons, John and Harry, had homes of 
their own; so teenager Alexander and 
red-haired Jenny shared the house- 
hold. Uncle Henry was born in north- 
ern Ireland and had lived in Black 
Rock and worked for Grand Trunk 
Railway. He moved his household 
effects, including a large square piano, 
marble-topped bureau, and beautiful 
English china. He liked to sing and 
was an ardent Odd Fellow. 

Grandma, Christof, and Louise 
lived upstairs. With her furniture plus 
the wedding gifts, the front room, 
back parlor, dining room, kitchen, and 
pantry were well furnished. The bed- 
rooms led off each of the two front 
rooms and dining room with the 
bath off the kitchen. There was a shed 
with an open porch attached. Because 
it was a double wedding, gifts came in 
pairs. I remember each flat had a 
combination bookcase and_ desk. 
Uncle Henry had a complete set of 
Dickens among his books. Grandma 
used the upstairs one for her German 
books. A gift of unusual sterling silver 
spoons, two engraved A. H. and the 
other two L. H., were presented by 
their friend, Miss Lydia Camann, 
another dressmaker. The bowls were 
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slightly pointed; there were three 
twists in the shank, and the handles 
were etched beautifully. I use them 
for special company. 

I arrived on Sunday, August 1, 
1897. Father rode his bicycle to get 
Dr. Van Peyman, a leading gyn- 
ecologist then living at the corner of 
West Utica and Norwood. His bill for 
services rendered was $20! My mother 
said I was born as the bells of Bethany 
Church on Eaton Street were ringing 
for service. Papa was delighted with 
his guckela (little chicken). I was 
blonde and blue-eyed with the same 
broad brow as Grandma. She took 
charge of my upbringing then and 
there. She held me against her soft 
lap and sang a German lullaby written 
by Luise Hensel in 1817. I learned 
many German songs in this way. It 
made a lasting contribution to my 
German vocabulary. 

While Grandma, Papa, Mama, and 
Tanda went to church, I stayed down- 
stairs with Uncle Henry. He read the 
funnies to me — Buster Brown and 
the Katzenjammer Kids. His favorite 
hymns were “Bringing in the Sheeves”’ 
and “There is a Happy Land Far, Far 
Away” which, of course, I learned, 
too. When it was time for the family 
to return from church, he’d mash the 
potatoes, arranged them in a “‘hay- 
stack,’’ and let butter melt over it. He 
made a dollhouse for me for Christ- 
mas. It had two rooms, no roof, and 
stood on four legs so I could sit and 
arrange furniture. When I was six 
years old, Uncle Henry developed a 
heart condition and could no longer 
work on the railroad. 

My father at the time worked for 
the Collins Bakery on Michigan and 
South Division Street. He had to work 
Sundays, which he did not like; so 
Uncle Henry and Papa started a 
grocery store at the corner of Jeffer- 
son and Riley streets. 

Uncle Henry’s heart difficulty 
grew worse; so Tanda took his place 
in the store. Death came for him on 
April 29, 1904. He and Tanda had 
been happily married just nine years. 
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Tanda moved upstairs with Grandma, 
and our little family had the lower 
flat — easier for Mother and my go- 
cart. I was a very active little girl. 
When Mother wanted quiet, she stood 
me on a stool in front of the bath- 
room basin where I ‘‘puddled’”’ with 
my doll dishes. 

We ate all our meals together with 
the exception of breakfast. Grandma 
preferred brewing her own coffee. I 
could hear her grind the beans. She 
used a small enamel “‘becher’’ to cook 
them. Then she brought her coffee 
downstairs to drink at our kitchen 
table. In 1954, I visited Cousin Betty 
in Nurnberg and found she used just 
such a dish for her coffee. 

Soon after the Michigan house was 
occupied, Grandma had fruit trees 
planted — peach, cherry, and prune. 
In the extreme corner was a huge Bosc 
pear tree, a remnant of Bullymore’s 
orchard. My father attached a rope 
swing to a sturdy branch, and I had 
much joy soaring as high as I could. 
Flower beds were made. The front 
lawn vied with the neighbor’s for 
beauty. Clematis vines — red, white, 


Ready for church in 1903, son-in-law 


Christof, Grandma Hartlieb, daughter 
Louise, and granddaughter Drusilla. 
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and blue grew up the metal support 
on the front veranda. There was an 
urn filled with geraniums, lobelia, and 
greenery. Every morning, Grandma 
worked in her garden, weeding, re- 
planting, and kneeling on the good 
earth. I can remember her admiring 
a neighbor’s bed of posies. She’d say: 
“You gif an old lady a pflanzle, and 
I'll bring you one of mine.” 

Her English was fractured German! 
When she scolded it was pure German. 
We always answered her in English. 
A German saying was her philoso- 
phy, which translated meant, Flowers 
created by God are a blessing, taking 
care of them a vocation. 

Grandma enjoyed her front porch 
rocker and watched the passersby. 
The Baseball Park was at Ferry and 
Michigan, several blocks north of 
where we lived. When a game was over, 
she always asked one of the men or 
boys walking home who had won. In 
our block lived Grandma Butler and 
her daughter, Becky. They kept 
boarders, and when the Buffalo 
International team played at home, 
several of the men stayed there. On a 
hot night (all games were played in 
daylight), these players would sit on 
the front steps. The neighborhood 
children would saunter by and stop to 
talk. Once in a while we’d be given 
some pennies or even a nickel! 

In the evening while we sat on 
the porch, we’d sing. Grandma and I 
were sopranos, Mother, alto, Papa, 
bass. Tanda was no singer. Her talents 
lay elsewhere. Songs were always in 
German. We always finished with 
Poerner’s ‘‘Gute Nacht’’ (Good Night). 
Our next door neighbors, the Bemans, 
said they never went indoors to play 
cards until the singing was finished. 

We always had hot dinner at noon, 
cooked by my mother and Tanda, 
who also made the pies. My father 
baked the Kuchen. Afterward, Grand- 
ma would have a nap. She used her 
feather bed as cover and tied her head 
up with a fine white triangular ker- 
chief. She slept winter and summer 
without heat in her bedroom. On a 


pleasant afternoon, she dressed up to 
go calling. Frequently, she took me 
with her. A favorite stop was at Pa 
and Ma Becker’s on Northampton 
Street, between Michigan and Masten. 
Their son was Franklin William 
Henry Becker, who became the dis- 
tinguished president of the Western 
Savings Bank. Grandma asked the 
parents why Franklin had _ three 
names. Pa replied, ‘“‘The Sunday he 
was baptized a girl was given three 
names. We didn’t want her to outdo 
our son.’’ I liked to go there because 
the couple kept peppermint drops 
in a glass jar. I am still fond of them. 
Another place I accompanied Grand- 
ma to was the Birkman’s who had a 
very small house on Elm Street near 
Best, but they had a large garden 
where they raised vegetables. These 
were taken to the Chippewa Market 
to be sold. We always came home with 
something good. 

Callers came to our house, too. 
Frau Brezing, widow of Rev. Brezing, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, and 
mother-in-law of Pastor Bachmann, 
would come in her widow’s weeds. 
Jennie Noble, who didn’t know much 
German, answered the door and usher- 
ed her into the parlor. Instead of the 
polite ‘‘Nehmen Sie Platz’’ (Please 
be seated), she said ‘‘Verplatzen Sie 
Sich” (Burst yourself). That phrase 
became a family saying. 

Grandma had pride in her appear- 
ance. She saved her hair combings and 
at 85 years of age had a switch made 
by a hairdresser on Jefferson Street, 
near Utica, so her back hair would be 
thicker. She had liver spots on her 
hands. In the summer, she wore lace 
or crocheted mitts to hide them. She 
always wore a chiffon stole in summer 
to obviate the neck wrinkles. In her 
younger days, she wore earrings and 
matching brooch. She had excellent 
health, worked in her garden each 
morning, took a nap every day, and 
changed into an afternoon costume to 
go calling. In winter, then it was too 
snowy for her to get out, she would 
walk up and down on the front 
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Downtown Buffalo including Tanke’s Jewelry Store, 411 Main St., 1892. 


veranda to get “frische Luft’’ (fresh 
air). She always wore a black cape — 
a short silk one in summer and a 
longer heavy woolen one in winter. 
She also used a black fur neckpiece. 
As Grandma grew older, she lost 
height. My mother had to shorten 
her floor length skirts several times. 

We always walked to church, 
better than a mile. My father escorted 
her. When Grandma was in her nine- 
ties, I took her other arm, for her 
breathing slowed her a bit. In the 
winter she wore a padded silk coat 
under her heavy cape. In addition to 
the black petticoat, under her soft 
woolen dress, she used a flannel 
petticoat. She said it was important 
to be warm ‘“‘vom unten’ (from 
underneath). To combat the cold 
west wind we faced walking home, 
she put a piece of fine wool next to 
her chest. It was my job to help her 
undress when we got home from 
church, so I knew all about layers. I 
never knew her to have a cold. 

She was an excellent housekeeper, 
particularly proud of her cook stove. 
In order to make it shine, she added a 
few drops of whiskey to the blacking. 
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The pantry had a mottled brown slab 
of marble for cutting. Her cooking 
utensils hung in orderly rows. 

When Concordia Church outgrew 
its original building, a new brick 
edifice was built to which Grandma 
contributed handsomely in addition 
to the memorial window. When it was 
ready for occupancy, she sent Papa to 
pick out a pew on the pulpit side, so 
she could see and hear the Pastor. 
From then on, we sat in pew No. 12. 
Pastor Bachmann was called to head 
the Deaconess Mother House and 
Lankenau Hospital in Philadelphia. 
Grandma received literature from 
there and kept her interest in it until 
her death. 

Rev. Adoiph Holthusen succeeded, 
and he introduced the English service 
in the evening. The German language 
had been used exclusively until then. 
We had two Sunday schools, German 
in the morning at which I learned the 
favorite children’s hymn ‘‘Viest du vie 
viel Sternlein stehen, Auf den bluen 
Himmelszelt?”? (Do you know how 
many stars are in the blue heavens?) 
At two in the afternoon, we had an 
English Sunday school, after which 
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we were allowed five cents to buy a 
sundae or a soda! 

When Rev. William Drach preached 
a trial sermon, Grandma nodded 
approvingly when he announced his 
text: ‘‘Open wide the gates.’ She also 
said he preached loud enough for her 
to hear easily. Sometimes she’d say to 
us “I didn’t hear you,” and Mother 
would get a bit impatient and scold. 
Grandma always said, ‘‘Ihr Kinder, ihr 
wird auch alt!” (Children, you will 
also be old.) However, if there was 
something secret, she’d be sure to hear 
it. 

Grandma enjoyed trips. In turn, 
she’d take Mother or Tanda, and 
cousin John and me on the high 
speed line to Niagara Falls. We carried 
a picnic lunch. She always bought us 
a pair of moccasins from the Indians. 
Another outing she enjoyed was a 
family picnic at Delaware Park. By 
this time, Aunt Till had a car and 
chauffeur, so they brought the ice 
cream while other families contrib- 
uted their specialties. At that time, 
Sunday schools had picnics at Cascade 
Park, a train ride of about one hour to 
a spot near Perry, New York. By this 
time, great grandchildren had arrived, 
so there was a picture taken of Grand- 
ma, my mother, and me, Aunt Nani, 
cousin Lu, and her son Paul, and little 
great grandson, Hugh Brown, cousin 
Clara Schenk Brown’s first born. 

Grandma loved to ride. On Sun- 
day afternoons, we boarded the open 
air Michigan Avenue car, transferred 
to Niagara, and rode to the end of 
the line at Riverside Park, all for a 
nickel. She always carried some 
candy in her pocket to dole out to 
hungry little ones. 

Another jaunt we used to take on 
Sunday afternoons was to walk to 
West Utica and Delaware, several long 
blocks. The Catholic Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament was there, and 
we'd go in and sit in the back pew to 
rest. Then she’d remind me to say the 
“Our Father’ in Grandpa’s memory. 
During the summer each Saturday, 
she’d pick a bouquet from her garden, 


and we’d walk to Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery to decorate Grandpa’s grave. She 
had a bench at the plot for resting, 
because she was in her middle eighties 
then, and my little legs got tired, too. 
I think I learned to read from the 
stone markers and was fascinated with 
the Blocher Monument life-size figures 
of father, mother, and son done in 
white marble, seen through thick glass 
panels in the granite monument. 
Cemeteries were never sad places for 
me. I had much fun there. 

Grandma’s birthdays were always 
gala occasions. Grandma’s ninetieth 
birthday, July 30, 1915, was celebrat- 
ed at an afternoon party at Aunt Till’s 
as she had the largest house. All five 
daughters, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren came, kissed Grandma, 
and presented gifts. On a punch bowl 
mirror, ninety small white candles 
were lit and brought into the dining 
room. I can remember the heat from 
them before she blew them out. 

Grandma’s general health was very 
good. She believed in purging the 
body system of impurities. She took a 
dose of castor oil one day and a dose 
of Carlsbad salts the second. I accom- 
panied her on the street car to Stod- 
dard’s Drug Store on Seneca Street 
near Main to purchase same. Grandma 
had no twinges of rheumatism, and 
her joints were all normal. She kept 
her hands limber by gardening and 
knitting. She had developing cataracts 
and went to the 5 and 10 cent store to 
buy glasses. I can still see her trying 
one pair after another until she was 
satisfied. Of course, they are outlawed 
now. Grandma read a newspaper each 
day, and discussed politics with the 
sons-in-law. She was also interested 
in civic events. I attended School 
No. 16 on Delaware, between Bryant 
and West Utica. She was pleased to 
read my good report cards. 

A mild stroke put her to bed. I 
bathed Grandma after school one day, 
and she said to me, “You are better 
than the girls.”” Our family doctor, 
Louis Krombein, said the works were 
wearing out. She complained earlier 
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of her itching back. He said nerve 
ends were dying. One of the grandsons 
bought her a bone hand on a long 
handle and she used it. She knew the 
end was near. On Tuesday, March 5, 
1918, she died peacefully at seven 
o’clock, almost ninety-three years old 
with all her faculties, for she main- 
tained one should learn something 
new each day. Senility was unheard of 
in her outlook. Pastor Drach used as 
funeral text Revelations 2:10 ‘‘Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.”’ 

When Mother cleared Grandma’s 
dresser, she found small envelopes 
each containing a $20 gold piece for 
the grandchildren. On my envelope 
she had written, “To remember 
Grandma Louise Hartlieb. Be steadfast 
in prayer. May God bless you.”’ Inside 
a smaller envelope written very small 
but legibly was: 

I wish you God’s richest blessings 
and good health in your teaching. 
For your Sunday school obey 
Christ’s words: Feed my sheep; 
then you will be blessed now and 
in eternity. If sad times come, 
pray alone. In Isaiah 43: 1-3, 
God speaks: ‘‘Fear not for I have 
redeemed you, I have called you 
by name, you are mine. When 
you pass through the waters, I 
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will be with you; and through 
the rivers, they shall not over- 
whelm you; when you walk 
through fire, you shall not be 
burned, and the flame shall not 
consume you. For I am the Lord 
your God, the Holy One of Israel, 
your Savior.’”’ Remember your 
old, faithful Grema _ Hartlieb 
when I am in my grave, and pray 
that she will have eternal rest. 
It was dated 19 May, 1917. 

She knew her Bible so well that 
she could recall chapter and verse. 
When I was a student at Masten Park 
High School, a fire destroyed the 
building on March 26, 1912. She was 
evidently remembering the safe escape 
of the students. 

Aunt Mary Butler died of cancer 
of the liver on August 6, 1919, aged 
65. Tanda said she laced her waist too 
tight. My mother was next, March 18, 
1933, aged 77. Aunt Nani followed on 
February 26, 1936, aged 84; and just 
two weeks later, Tanda Augusta on 
March 138, 19386, aged 87. Aunt Till, 
who lived the longest, 91 years, died 
on May 19, 1948. The good parental 
genes left a fine geriatric heritage. 
Four of the Schenk cousins are now 
in their late 80’s and early 90’s. I 
was 82 years old August 1, 1979. 


JOHN S. SPRAGUE failed an Air Force eye examination at 16 and spent his 
summer’s earnings learning to fly in 1942. After the war, he majored in history at 
Princeton, graduating cum laude. These two interests combined naturally to fuel 
his fascination and led to his study of the history of flight. It was inevitable that in 
studying pioneers of aviation, Western New York’s Glenn Curtiss, eclipsed in legend 
by the Wright Brothers, should become the subject of Sprague’s special study and 
reevaluation. 


DRUSILLA HARTLIEB STENGEL was born and raised in Buffalo where she 
taught chorus and music theory at Fosdick-Masten High School. She is currently 
living in coastal Maine. The first part of her story about her grandmother appeared 
in Niagara Frontier, No. 1, 1979. 
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The 1833 Buffalo Lighthouse was 
chosen as the insignia of the 
Historical Society in the general 
tradition of the lighthouse as a 
symbol of learning, truth, and light 
as well as for its local importance. 
The site, located at the foot of 
Furhmann Blvd., is under the 
Society's care. 


Buffalo & Erie County 
Historical Society 


The object of this Society as express- 
ed in its Constitution is “to discover, 
procure, and preserve whatever may 
relate to the History of Western New 
York, in general, and the City of 
Buffalo in particular. . . . 


“Finally, let this institution be the 
grand repository of everything 
calculated to throw light on our 
history — books, newspapers, letters, 
pamphlets, maps, medals, and relics 
of every description, should be 
deposited here — and let our citizens 
unite heart and hand in building up 
this Society which, while it does 
justice to the dead, reflects honor 
upon the living.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the Buffalo Historical 
Society 1862-67 
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President’s Message 


by Robert B. Meech 


I can speak only of another offi- 
cial year which is drawing to a close. 
It always gives me time to reflect on 
what has happened. We are out here 
every week in administrative meetings 
trying to interpret the Society’s rich 
resources for the Board and with the 
Society’s professional staff. Things go 
so fast and new things come up so 
frequently that it is very hard to look 
back and see where we decided to dig 
and what we dug up. The primary 
effort this year, of course, has been in 
Director recruiting, while Lester W. 
Smith, the Acting Director, has kept 
the Society on an even keel and 
steady course. To outward appear- 
ances, there has been little sign of 
stress during the year as we opened up 
our Pop Culture exhibit at Christmas 
time, our Victorian Home, our Olm- 
sted Parks, and our latest, From 
Wrappers to Flappers. All of them 
were opened with aplomb. 

Inwardly, our staff was stretching 
to put out extra effort to cover one 
another’s job as we were a bit short- 
handed, and they gave us a profession- 
ally finished product in the Society’s 
best tradition. We thank them sincere- 
ly. 


Acting Director’s Report 


by Lester W. Smith 


During the year the Historical 
Society has continued its basic pro- 
gram of maintaining a museum seven 
days a week; operating a historical 
research library, including printed 
matter, manuscripts, and microfilms; 
servicing a major collection of 
paintings, prints, maps, and photo- 
graphs; providing guided tours for 
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Your President has made heavy 
demands on your officers — Mr. 
Goodyear, Mr. Fryer, Mr. Marcus, and 
Dr. Mogavero — who guided us through 
our usual business and policy prob- 
lems. Some years they seem to be 
more intense and some less, but I 
truly depend on our officers to help 
me as these situations arise, and I 
deeply appreciate their good counsel 
as it is so easily given to me. 

Likewise, the Search Committee — 
Mrs. Rich, Mr. Fryer, Mr. Marcus, 
Mr. Merwin, Dr. Mogavero — respond- 
ed to similar heavy demands on their 
valuable time with the happy result in 
the selection of Mr. Robert L. Damm, 
with us tonight in this room. 

The rest of what happened we 
have tried to report to you in the 
Newsletter, along with an overdose of 
subjective reaction to the scenes 
around us. We have some fans in this 
but it is fun to write, and we hope 
that we tell you things of importance 
and things you want to hear about 
your museum and about whatever 
might interest you in the history 
field. 

We have appreciated this oppor- 
tunity to serve you once again and 
assure you that your Society is firmly 
in place for the forthcoming year. 


school children and other groups; 
providing loan kits for use in the 
schools; lending our traveling exhibits 
to a variety of organizations; oper- 
ating an extensive publications pro- 
gram; marking historic sites; and 
providing many other services to the 
whole community. 

In other words, the Historical 
Society operates what is called a full- 
scale historical agency program for 
Buffalo and Erie County and their 


citizens. It is also an important B83 
tourist attraction, and tourism is a NS? 
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significant factor, as is well known, 
in the economy of Western New 
York and of New York State as a 
whole. 

The highlights of the exhibits 
program included four major short- 
term exhibits, ‘How We Entertained 
Ourselves,” ‘“‘The Victorian Home,” 
“Wrappers to Flappers,’” and 
“Frederick Law Olmsted’s Buffalo’s 
Parks and Parkways”. When the 
Olmsted exhibit opened last June we 
had the pleasure of the company of 
Senator Moynihan and the Buffalo 
and New York State Friends of 
Olmsted’s Parks, who were here all 
day for a series of conferences and 
workshops. Channel 7 taped the 
morning session for later showing. 
We are in the process of preparing an 
exhibit, “The Niagara River,’’ funded 
in part by a grant from the New York 
State Council on the Arts whose sup- 
port we gratefully acknowledge. In 
addition, monthly exhibits in the 
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Reception for volunteers 


Collector’s Corner, iconographic ex- 
hibits in the library corridor, and the 
“Painting of the Month” exhibit 
have attracted wide notice. The 
device of the ‘Painting of the Month” 
brought us, among other things, the 
loan of an exceptionally interesting 
portrait of The Hoyt Sisters by 
Evelyn Rumsey Cary and the gift of 
several very fine interior photographs 
of the studio and home of one of 
Buffalo’s foremost artists, Lars Sell- 
stedt, presented by his grandson, 
Lars Potter. The photographs of the 
studio are especially valuable for 
showing in recognizable form certain 
paintings that were later destroyed by 


a fire in the residence. 
Two of our traveling exhibit 


panel shows were extensively re- 
habilitated — the one on Black History 
and the one on the Polish Military in 
World War II. The former was on dis- 
play in the Buffalo Convention Center 
in honor of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
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and the Polish Military exhibit was 
loaned to the State University College 
in Buffalo, where it was opened to 
display on the Labor Day weekend, 
the precise anniversary of the German 
invasion of Poland in World War II. 
This year we have had three panel 
shows in the Convention Center, in- 
cluding all 60 panels of the Roy 
Nagle-Buffalo Savings Bank Col- 
lection, which is an effective way of 
taking history to the people. 

Certainly an important part of 
our exhibit program is the operation 
of the History Department at the Erie 
County Fair each year. This is a joint 
exterprise of the Historical Society 
and the Erie County Historical 
Federation. This year in one week 
over 96,000 persons viewed the 
exhibits, the product of the dedicated 
efforts of at least 150 people, all 
volunteers. We give full acknowledg- 
ment to the Federation and its pres- 
ident, Mrs. Julia Boyer Reinstein, and 
to Mrs. Lillian Geiger, the Federation 
member responsible for co-managing 
the History Department at the Fair. 

The education program contin- 
ues at a vigorous pace. Over 8,000 
students were guided through the 
museum. Over 3800 loan kits were 
loaned to the schools, and over 20 of 
our panel shows. A new cooperative 
museum education committee, com- 
posed of our own curator of educa- 
tion, and the corresponding persons at 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery, the 
Science Museum, Tifft Farm, the 
Roosevelt Site, and the Zoo, has been 
meeting regularly to improve all our 
education department efforts. This 
year the committee conducted a show 
in the Eastern Hills Mall and a 
museum fair at the State University 
College at Buffalo. On occasion we 
make our building facilities available 
to other groups who may themselves 
have Arts Council or Comprehensive 
Employment and_ Training Act 
(CETA) or other grants. We feel that 
in this way we are strengthening and 
supporting those grant programs and 


the granting organizations. For 
example, we had the Theater of 
Youth (TOY) Company in the 
building for a week this summer 
creating a pilot program in creative 
dramatics to teach history. 

The publications program has 
continued the fine quality of work 
for which this Society has been noted 
for many years. Two issues of Niagara 
Frontier have been published and 
another is in press. The Newsletter 
continues at high content level. One 
new pamphlet was published in the 
Adventures in Western New York 
History series, William Barney’s “Art 
and Artists in Buffalo,’’ and work is 
being done on a second one by Henry 
Baxter on grain elevators. An infor- 
mation leaflet for the iconography 
department is being prepared, a new 
brochure on the education department 
and its services has been published, 
and a new museum leaflet is in press. 
Regular press releases have been issued 
and invitations printed for the So- 
ciety’s own events and events which 
we hold jointly with the Erie County 
Historical Federation, such as the 


Toys from our Christmas Exhibit. 
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Opening reception of costume exhibit, ‘History of Clothing: From Wrappers to 
Flappers.”” 


Annual Congress of Local Historical 
Societies, which was held this year at 
Childs, New York, in Orleans County. 
The Cobblestone Society graciously 
hosted this meeting. 

The museum department has 
continued its work of registering, 
photographing, and cataloging all ac- 
cessions. The Newsletter has reported 
some of our more interesting loans to 
other museums. There were 13 such 
this year, several of these were in turn 
incorporated in traveling exhibits to 
major cities. This is a convincing 
recognition of the richness of our 
collections. 

Library use continued at its very 
high level, responding to over 5,500 
requests for service. The selective in- 
dexing of the daily press continues. A 
major shift of the library collection 
was completed which meant that all 
the shelves had to be read afterwards. 
Our invaluable collection of pam- 
phlets and other printed ephemera 
which had been stored on the second 
floor for some years was brought 
down to the first floor. 

In the manuscript collection, 
over 600 requests for service were 
received from patrons. Over 90 
donations were received, and major in- 
ventories were compiled of several 
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important collections — the Sheldon 
Family Collection, Erie County 
Medical Society Papers, Burwell-Glen- 
ny Collection, the West Side Rowing 
Club, and the Buffalo Academy of 
Medicine. 

Iconography also saw a banner 
year, responding to over 3,000 re- 
quests for service. A systematic effort 
is being made to improve the condi- 
tions of photographic storage. Earlier 
in the year, the iconographic depart- 
ment moved into a different area on 
the second floor. Among the accom- 
plishments are the enclosing of some 
of the oldest and most fragile photo- 
graphs in mylar sleeves and the 
placing of our 19th century stereo 
views in Kodak archival sleeves. 
Special care was also given to our 
collection of encased photographs — 
daguerreotypes, ferrotypes, and am- 
brotypes. Significant use of this 
collection is made continuously by 
publishers and by researchers. As re- 
ported in last year’s report, the 
Society has developed its own dark- 
room capacity and has made over 670 
prints this year for researchers, 250 
prints for our own exhibits, and ad- 
ditional prints for our curatorial staff, 
public relations, press releases, and 
publications. 
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Work has also continued on the 
television newsfilm project with over 
270,000 feet of film cataloged. This 
total footage cataloged to date is over 
2,330,000 feet. The long-term respon- 
sibilities of this project need to be 
studied, both on our part and on the 
part of the stations. 

The Markers Committee has con- 
tinued its good work. The Birge Wall- 
paper Marker was reinstalled early in 
the year and the Yacht Club Marker 
more recently. A marker for West- 
minster Presbyterian Church was in- 
stalled in honor of the 125th anni- 
versary of that church in September. 

Although we have been short- 
handed all year, the staff has willingly 
accepted additional responsibilities, 
and the accomplishments of the year 
could not have been realized without 
the whole-hearted cooperation of all 
staff. In late June, the Historical 
Society accepted the resignation of Dr. 
Richard M. Hurst, thanking him for 
his 15 years of service and wishing 
him well as he left to accept the 
position of Assistant Director of the 
Indiana State Museum. 


The Historical Society has made 
every effort possible to avail itself of 
other-funded manpower. This year we 
have had four full-time city CETA 
workers, not as many as we had two 
years ago. In addition, two persons 
worked for 13 weeks in a CETA 
Action for Employment program, this 
to provide work experience for the 
handicapped. Another person was 
employed during the summer with 
federal funding through the McKinley 
High School program for vocational 
rehabilitation for the handicapped. 
Three boys were employed in work on 
the grounds, their services were made 
available through the Mayor’s Summer 
Youth Program. Continued extensive 
use was made of college work-study 
students, under a federally funded 
program which has been an enormous 
resource to the Historical Society in 
the last 15 years. This year we had 
students from Niagara University, the 
State University College, the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Canisius College, and 
Bryant and Stratton. In addition, 
through funding from a federal In- 
stitute of Museum Services grant, we 


The February Painting of the Month, January Morning, Lafayette Square, by 
John C. Rother. 
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were able to provide interns to assist 
and gain practical experience in the 
curatorial departments. 

The Members Advisory Commit- 
tee has continued its important Cor- 
porate Membership campaign, which 
has succeeded in more than doubling 
the number of members in _ this 
category. 

The Society continued is repre- 
sentation on the Board of the Western 
New York Library Resources Council, 
the City Campus Advisory Committee 
of Erie Community College, the Buf- 
falo Landmark and Preservation Board, 
and the Erie County Preservation Ad- 
visory Committee. Staff members at- 
tended the meetings of a number of 
local, regional, and national profes- 
sional organizations to make known 
our resources, activities, and needs. 

Early in the year, the Historical 
Society was able to forestall any ef- 
fort to rescind the State Law of 1897, 
under the terms of which the State of 
New York presented the building, 
which had been the New York State 


Building at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, to the Historical Society on 
the condition that the City of Buffalo 
contribute $5,000 annually towards 
its maintenance. 

As it looks to the future, the His- 
torical Society has completed its self- 
appraisal to meet the first-phase re- 
quirements of Section 504 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, with regard to access for the 
handicapped. It is following closely 
the progress of the Delaware Park 
Lake Improvement program; to mon- 
itor any impact on the building, pho- 
tographs will be taken periodically. 

The Historical Society will con- 
tinue to encourage and promote an 
awareness of the heritage of Erie 
County for all its citizens, thanks to 
the appropriating bodies which pro- 
vide its public funds, to its private 
benefactors, to its officers and Board 
of Managers, to its loyal member- 
ship, to its donors, past and present, 
who have presented its rich collec- 
tions, and to the staff. 


EXHIBITS AND EVENTS — 1979 


JANUARY  Collector’s Corner: Writing Implements of the Past 

12 Military History Chapter Meeting 

15 Panel Exhibit: ‘The Invisible American: A History of Blacks in 
America,”’ Buffalo Convention Center 


FEBRUARY Collector’s Corner: Early Decorative Plastics 
Painting of the Month: January Morning, Lafayette Square, by 
John C, Rother 
Library Corridor and Iconography Reading Room: Political Car- 
toons — Judge Magazine 


9 Military History Chapter Meeting 
12 Lincoln’s Birthday Celebration 
13 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 
25 Medical History Chapter Meeting 
MARCH Collector’s Corner: Candlesticks 
Painting of the Month: Gen, Peter B. Porter, by Lars G. Sellstedt 
10 Military History Chapter Annual Dinner Meeting 
13 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 
20 Exhibit Opening: ‘“‘The Victorian Home.” 
23 oo ee Society/State University College at Buffalo Lecture 
eries 
30 Western New York Popular Culture Society Film Evening 
APRIL Collector’s Corner: The League of the Iroquois 
Painting of the Month: Millard Fillmore, by Augustus Rockwell 
10 Western New York Popular Culture Society rete 
20 lr aan Society/State University College at Buffalo Lecture 
erles 


Military History Chapter Meeting 
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29 Erie County Historical Federation Meeting 


MAY Collector’s Corner: Staffordshire Trinket Boxes 
Painting of the Month: Mrs, Henry Ware Sprague, by Louis Mark = 

5 “When Industry Was King,’’ Landmark Society Architectural and 
Historic Bus Tour of Buffalo’s Golden Age. Special Tour. 

8 Birge Wallcovering Company Historical Marker Rededication. 
Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 

10 Exhibit Opening: ‘‘History of Clothing: From Wrappers to Flap- 
pers.” 

12 “‘When Industry Was King,’’ Landmark Society Tour. Public Tour 
Landmark Society Annual Meeting and Award Dinner 

13 Medical History Chapter Dinner 

JUNE Collector’s Corner: A Concise View of Black Rock 
Painting of the Month: Canadiana, by Raymond Massey 

12 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 

22 Western New York Popular Culture Society and Media Study Co- 
Sponsor “The Golden Age of Hollywood Animation” 

29 ew York State Friends of Olmsted Parks. All day colloquium 

JULY Collector’s Corner: ““Red Block” Pattern Pressed Glass 


Painting of the Month: Mrs. John Johnston, by Charles Bird Kin 
Library Corridor and Iconography Reading Room: 19th and 20t 
Century Color Advertising Posters 


2 Exhibit Opening: ‘“‘F. L. Olmsted’s Buffalo Parks and Parkways”’ 
18 Congress of Local Historical Societies, Childs, New York 
29 Western New York Popular Culture Society’s Annual Nostalgia 


Fair and Flea Market 


AUGUST Collector’s Corner: Iroquois feng 
Painting of the Month: Fletcher’s Furnace, by Hamilton Hamil- 
ton 

10-19 History Department, Erie County Fair, Hamburg, New York 


SEPTEMBER Collector’s Corner: Tour of American Lakes 
Painting of the Month: The Hoyt Sisters, by Evelyn Rumsey Cary 


1-30 Polish Armed Forces in World War II Exhibit, Butler Library, 
State University College at Buffalo 

fi Municipal Historians Meeting 

11 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 

16 Westminster Presbyterian Church Historical Marker Dedication 


OCTOBER Collector’s Corner: Toilet Articles 
Painting of the Month: The Hoyt Sisters, by Evelyn Rumsey Cary 


4 Media Study Benefit Screening from NEA Challenge Grant 

9 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 

10 Historical Society Day. Arts Development Services Salute to the 
es Month 

12 ilitary eas Chapter Meeting 

19 Western New York Popular Culture Society’s ““Man From 
U.N.C.L.E. Night”’ 

25 Erie County Fair Awards Night 


NOVEMBER Collector’s Corner: LaSalle and Hennepin 
Painting of the Month: William K, Scott, by Lars G. Sellstedt 


2 Buffalo Yacht Club Marker Rededication 

4 Medical History Chapter Dinner 

9 Military History Chapter Meeting 

13 Annual Meeting of the Society and Presentation of the Red Jack- 
et Award 

20 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 


DECEMBER Collector’s Corner: Christmas Cards 
Painting of the Month: Flags A’flying, by Claire Shuttleworth 

T Military History fra dee Meeting 

9 Exhibit Opening at the Burchfield Center: ‘‘Buildings Reborn,” 
Landmark Society, Friends of the School of Architecture, and 
the Architectural Historians 

11 Western New York Popular Culture Society Meeting 

15-16 Christmas Reception, Toy Exhibit, Erie County Room 


Conger - December, Media Study/Buffalo Film Series - 43 Saturday Evening 
rograms. ) 
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A member of Theater of Youth (TOY) Co. por- 
trays a visitor from the past for children. 


Highlights 
1979 


Senator Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han speaks at Olmsted Parks 
Conference. 


Registration for Congress of Local Historical Societies in 
Childs, N.Y. 


lure 
“F.L. Olmsted: Buffa\ "a's 
and Parkways” Exhibit. 


One of restored Cobblestone Build- 
ings in Childs, N.Y. The Cobblestone 
Society was host for 1979 Congress 
of Local Historical Societies. 


Costumes from the Society’s 
collection displayed at Erie 
Savings Bank Main Place Mall 
office during their 125th an- 
niversary celebration. 


Ralph Kay, Vice-President of the 
Western Savings Bank; Robert B. 
Meech, Society President; I. Frank 
Mogavero, Society Board Member; 
and Charles Diebold III, President of 
Western Savings Bank, at the tercen- 
tenary of the sailing of La Salle’s 
Griffon. 


Red Jacket Medal 
PRESENTATION 


by Appleton Fryer 


I have been asked by Mr. Meech to 
give you a bit of background on the 
Red Jacket Award. Basically, the orig- 
inal Red Jacket Medal, which is in the 
Society’s possession, was presented by 
George Washington to Red Jacket, an 
Indian spokesman, in Philadelphia in 
1792. This is a little bit different as 
far as awards given annually to people 
who have done something in com- 
munity service. 

This award is given annually in 
recognition of a life of quiet devotion 
to the community, and I think this 
sort of epitomizes the lady whom we 
are to honor tonight. She gave her 
time and talents to our community. 
She did this for us for many, many 
years. She did it all the time, not just 
once in a while. She did it without 
asking for any recompense; she did it 
completely for the benefit of the com- 
munity. She represents, surely, the 
finest example of the citizens we have 
in our community who strive and 
work so hard for all the other people 
in the area without thought of self- 
aggrandizement. We think it is rather 
an unusual sort of award, and this 
lady was rather an unusual sort of 
person. I think probably everyone 
here knew Elisabeth Petri — they saw 
her work and they loved her. 

She was such an unusual person 
that everyone she worked with knew 
that they had been touched by this 
remarkable person. We are not trying 
to make her God-like because she 
would say that was a terrible thing; we 
are not trying to say that at all. There 
was a quality in her, that when she 
spoke with you and when she worked 
with you, she touched you. Perhaps 
the finest thing that can be said about 
anybody is that they bring out the 
best in other people, and this is one of 
the things that Elisabeth Petri did for 
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all of us. It is our great pleasure to 
award the medal posthumously to her 
tonight. 


CITATION 


Elisabeth Link Petri was a Life 
member of the Society, a Members 
Advisory Committee member for over 
25 years, and one of its past chairmen. 
She led the Society’s recent Corporate 
membership Drive which this year 
more than doubled the Society’s 
Corporate membership. She was a 
steadfast friend of history, of Western 
New York, and of this Society, always 
visible and active in providing hospi- 
tality, decor and leadership for the 
Society’s special events and projects as 
well as its regular meetings. Her son, 
Pitt Jr., currently serves on the 
Society’s Board of Managers. 

Born at the turn of the century 
and graduated from Vassar in 1922, 
she and Pitt, her husband of 54 years, 
founded Pitt Petri, Inc., widely 
known for its exquisite and discrim- 
inating home decor. In the 1930s and 
until the outbreak of World War II, 
she managed the Waldorf-Astoria and 
the Madison Avenue outlets of the 
store. In addition to her role as 
secretary of the firm she selected its 


elegant imported and domestic items " 


that were the keystone to Pitt Petri’s 
successful operations in Buffalo, Am- 
herst, and New York City. A member 
of the New York Fashion Group, she 
accompanied her husband Pitt on 
many buying trips in Europe and the 
Far East. She was truly one of the 
pioneers in the tabletop industry of 
this country. 

Mrs. Petri was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and of its 
Women’s Committee. She edited their 
publication, Overture, and in 1961, 
she was recognized for her many 
contributions to Buffalo by being 
given one of the very first Woman of 
the Year awards by the Women’s 
Committee. 
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Society President Robert B. Meech presenting Red Jacket Medal, awarded post- 


humously to Elisabeth L. Petri, to her husband and son, Pitt Petri and Pitt 


Petri, Jr. 


In addition to her strong support 
of music, Mrs. Petri’s other interests 
included art, science, and zoology. 
She was a member of the Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery, of the Buffalo 


Zoological Gardens, the Twentieth 
Century Club, and the Buffalo Mus- 
eum of Science. She was a member 
of the Erie County Historical Feder- 
ation and served as judge for several 
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of the exhibit competitions at the 
Erie County Fair’s historical depart- 
ment. 

At the time of her death, she 
was engaged in one of her more 
pleasurable activities — a birdwatch- 
ing field trip in the Montezuma 
Wildlife Refuge. She had a keen 
interest in natural history and often 
was asked to lecture on tablesettings, 
show innovative uses for natural 
materials in the home and judge 
garden club activities. Her floral 
centerpieces were noteworthy for 
their beauty and tastefulness. 


The 1979 Red Jacket Medal 
was awarded posthumously to Mrs. 
Petri in recognition of her civic 
service. 


RESPONSE 
by Pitt Petri 


I am accepting this Red Jacket 
Medal. My family and myself would 
like to thank you and the Board for 
selecting Elisabeth for this honor. I 
am quite sure she would be both 
thrilled and proud as we are too. 
Thank you. 


Annual Meeting 
of Members 


NOVEMBER 13, 1979 


President Robert B. Meech called 
the meeting to order at 8:40 p.m. in 
the Historical Society, following a 
dinner attended by 100 members and 
guests. 

He expressed his thanks to Mr. 
Harvey Elsaesser for the pipe organ 
music he provided during the pre- 
dinner reception and prior to the 
meeting. 

The minutes of the annual meet- 
ing of members held November 9, 
1978, were approved. 

Mrs. Roger K. Adams presented 
the Nominating Committee’s report 
for the Members Advisory Committee, 
moving the reelection of Mr. Harold 
Ahlstrom, Mrs. Adrian Dedecker, Mrs. 
Adelbert Fleishmann, Dr. Joseph A. 
Grande, Mr. Thomas I. McElvein, 
Mr. Harold P. Rich, and Mr. Dana 
E. Tillou, and to fill vacancies, Messrs. 
Richard M. Mabee and Charles S. 
Pierce. There being no other nomina- 
tions, the motion was seconded and 
the vote carried unanimously. 

Mr. John P. Wickser presented the 
Nominating Committee’s report for 
the Board of Managers. He thanked 
Messrs. Charles Diebold III and 
Brainard E. Prescott for their service 
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on the Board for 16 years and 17 
years, respectively, and proposed 
Messrs. David K. Diebold and Pasquale 
A. Greco, M.D., for Board member- 
ship along with Messrs. George F. 
Goodyear, Henry W. Killeen, Rufus 
W. Meadows, and I. Frank Mogavero. 
There were no nominations from the 
floor. The nominations were seconded, 
and the vote carried unanimously. 

An Amendment to the Bylaws of 
the Society, increasing the member- 
ship dues in several categories, as 
mailed to all members, was introduced 
by Mr. Meech. He reported that he 
was in receipt of 191 proxies, 190 
voting aye, and 1 voting nay. He 
called for a show of hands from the 
members present, voting aye and 
nay; then announced that the resolu- 
tion was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The dues for various categories 
of membership, effective January 1, 
1980, are: Annual, $20; Sustaining, 
$35; Life, $300; Corporate $100, 
$200, $300, $400, $500; with the 
proviso that the present 50/50 dues 
split with Chapters remain unchanged. 

Mr. Robert L.--Damm, director- 
designate of the Historical Society, 
was introduced by Mr. Meech. Mr. 
Damm indicated that he planned to 
meet with the entire staff during that 
week, had begun several projects in 
various departments, and was conduct- 
ing individual interviews with staff 
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members in preparation for a review 
for the Board. He will move with his 
family to Buffalo from Maine shortly 
after the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Meech presented his report as 
President of the Society. It will be 
published in full in the annual report 
issue of the Niagara Frontier, the 
Society’s quarterly magazine. He then 
introduced Mr. Appleton Fryer, Vice 
President of the Society, to make the 
annual Red Jacket Award presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Fryer discarded his prepared 
statement and noted instead the 
unusual qualities of Mrs. Elisabeth 
Link Petri. All who knew and loved 
her were touched greatly by her. She 
brought out the best in people. The 
Award was accepted on behalf of her 
family by her husband, Pitt Petri. The 
full citation will be included in the 


Report of the Committee 
on Markers 


by I. Frank Mogavero 


In 1979, the Markers Committee 
experienced a year of tireless research. 

One new marker was dedicated, 
two were reinstalled, two new ones 
are at the Society awaiting dedication, 
and one was repaired and reinstalled. 

It was on a sunny, breezy Sunday 
morning, September 16, 1979, when 
the dedication of the marker com- 
memorating the 125th anniversary of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church on 
Delaware Avenue took place. Within 
the magnificent edifice, preceding the 
dedication, an inspiring religious ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Thomas 
P. Stewart, Pastor of Westminster 
Church. During the service, William M. 
E. Clarkson delivered an excellent, 
thought-provoking address. 

Seated in the chancel, also; were 
Ms. Sally Munson, Moderator, Presby- 
tery of Western New York; Hon. 


Niagara Frontier. 

Mr. Lester W. Smith, Acting 
Director, reported on the full-scale 
historical agency program that was 
operated during 1979 with reduced 
staff but with the involvement of 
many community programs. His full 
report will be published in the Niagara 
Frontier. 

The business meeting adjourned at 
9:05 p.m. Members and their guests 
were invited to view a slide/tape 
presentation in the auditorium follow- 
ing the business meeting. The presen- 
tation, on loan from the Buffalo 
Savings Bank, was entitled “The Spirit 
Still Lives,” and was professionally 
made using the Buffalo Savings 
Bank-Roy Nagle Collection of the 
Society. 

I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Secretary 


Edward Rutkowski, Executive of Erie 
County; Hon. James D. Griffin, Mayor 
of Buffalo; and John R. McClive, 
Chairman of the 125th Anniversary 
Committee. 

Also in attendance were repre- 
sentatives of various civic and religious 
organizations and, of course, members 
of the Board of Trustees, members of 
the Session, and hundreds of parish- 
ioners of Westminster. 

Immediately after the service, 
everyone gathered at the south corner 
of the church near the Delaware 
Avenue entrance for the marker 
presentation and dedication cere- 
monies. The marker was given in 
memory of Horace Parmelee, 1808- 
1887, one of the first Elders of the 
Church and first Clerk of the Session, 
by his grandson, Andrew J. Rich III 
and family. 

Frederick S. Pierce, member of 
the Board of Managers of the Society, 
presented the plaque to the Church. It 
was then unveiled by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew J. Rich III. Mrs. Rich is our 
own Grace Rich, member of the 
Board of Managers. 

Lester W. Smith, Acting Director 
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WESTMINSTER 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


1847~- CHAPEL BUILT AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
: ESTABLISHED BY JESSE KETCHUM 


7 8. 1854-CEURCE ORGANIZ! 
WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY 
1859 -SANCTUARY DEDICATED 
uIS SITE 
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Mrs. Andrew J. Rich, Society Board member, and Andrew J. Rich at Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church historical marker ceremony. 


of the Society, presided as Master of 
Ceremonies. Representing the Society, 
in addition to the above were the Hon. 
William L. Marcy, Councilman of the 
Delaware District of the City of Buffalo 
and member of the Board of Managers; 
Richard C. Marcus, Treasurer of the 
Society and member of the Board; 
and I. Frank Mogavero, Secretary of 
the Society and Chairman of the 
Markers Committee. The marker reads 
as follows: 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


1847 - Chapel built and Sunday 
School established by Jesse Ketchum 


Sept. 3, 1854 - Westminster 
Presbyterian constituted 


Sept. 22, 1859 - Sanctuary dedicated 
on this site 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1979 
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In the bright and glorious sun- 
shine of the spring morning of May 8, 
1979, at 11 a.m. ceremonies were held 
at the Birge Wallcovering Company at 
2775 Broadway in Cheektowaga. The 
occasion was the rededication of the 
historical plaque designating the com- 
pany as being established in 1834 and 
being, at 145 years one of the very 
oldest and distinguished manufactur- 
ing plants in Buffalo. It was originally 
placed on the Birge plant at Maryland 
and Niagara Streets in Buffalo in 1959. 
When the plant was purchased by 
Reed Holdings, Inc. of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and the plant moved to Cheek- 
towaga, the marker was removed to 
await a new site for installation. 

Birge Company has long been 
known for the high quality of its 
wallpapers and has brought distinction 
to the business life of the city. It is 
nationally known for its reproduction 
of historic wallpapers furnishing wall- 
paper for such sites as the Jumel 
Mansion in New York City; the Ford 
Theater in Washington, D.C.; the 
Theodore Roosevelt homes in Oyster 
Bay and New York City; and the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Na- 
tional Historic Site in Buffalo. 
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Lester Smith, Acting Director of 
the Society presided. The marker was 
unveiled by Jeremiah McQuillen, 
General Manager of the Birge Com- 
pany and Robert B. Meech, President 
of the Society. Both gentlemen gave 
short addresses to the spectators. 

Approximately fifty people wit- 
nessed the ceremonies. Among those 
from the Birge Company were John 
Davern, retired, now consulting en- 
gineer; Gordon Griffith, Head Finan- 
cial Officer; Michael McCooey, Plant 
Manager; Nicholas Maccia, Production 
Manager; James Cummings, Data 
Processing Manager; Susan Osika, 
Purchasing Manager; Richard Heist, 
Benefits Manager; Dorothy Drahms, 
Head stylist designer; Ronald Mucci, 
Assistant stylist designer; Pat Clemens, 


Public Relations Manager, and Albert 
Flash, Vice President of Development 
for Reed Holdings, Inc. of Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Representing the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, in addition 
to Robert Meech, were Board mem- 
bers Mrs. Andrew Rich, Henry W. 
Killeen, Richard C. Marcus, Appleton 
Fryer, and I. Frank Mogavero. Monroe 
Bingeman and Daniel McGuire, mem- 
bers of the Markers Committee, were 
also in attendance. 

Supervisor Kenneth Meyers of the 
Town of Cheektowaga was represent- 
ed by his Administrative Assistant, 
Jerome Gabryszak. 

After the ceremonies, all were 
invited to the Sheraton East for 
luncheon where the Birge Company 
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Birge Company historical marker rededication. President Robert B. Meech and 


Birge General Manager Jeremiah McQuillen. 
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Edward Koehler and Arthur Smith from the Buffalo Yacht Club and I. Frank 
Mogavero and Robert B. Meech from the Society at the Buffalo Yacht Club his- 


torical marker dedication. 


presided as a very gracious host. 

On the evening of Friday, Nov- 
ember 2, 1979, at 6:30 p.m., a mark- 
er was rededicated at the Buffalo 
Yacht Club which maintains a club- 
house and anchorage at the foot of 
Porter Avenue. Organized in 1860, it 
is the third oldest Yacht Club in the 
nation. 

The original marker was erected in 
October, 1963, and was placed on the 
exterior of the building. It disappear- 
ed a few years later. The duplicate was 
placed inside the building in the lobby. 

The unveiling was done by Com- 
modore Arthur R. Smith for the 
Yacht Club and by Robert B. Meech 
for the Society. There were about 
thirty onlookers. Present were Edward 
C. Koehler, Vice Commodore; Dr. 
Eugene V. Leslie, Rear Commodore; 
and members of the Club. Represent- 
ing the Society were Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert B. Meech and Mr. and Mrs. I. 
Frank Mogavero, who were guests of 
the Yacht Club for dinner. 
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The Black Rock Marker at Niagara 
Street and Busti Avenue, which had 
been bent by a vehicle, was repaired 
and replaced during the summer. 

A marker commemorating the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is in the Society awaiting 
a date for unveiling. Also in the 
Society awaiting an installation date is 
a marker denoting the 150th anniver- 
sary of St. Louis Roman Catholic 
Church on Main Street. 

The Committee is diligently and 
methodically researching for possible 
marking of other places of historical 
interest. Among these are the Episco- 
pal Church Home at Rhode Island 
Street and Busti Avenue; Longview, 
a home for children, on Niagara and 
Jersey Streets; and the Turn Verein, 
which has moved to North Tona- 
wanda. 

The list of markers to be replaced 
or reinstalled for one reason or another 
contains the Ararat Marker on Grand 
Island; the First German Settler 
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plaque on Washington Street near 
Exchange Street; the First Methodist 
Church Building, the first permanent 
church building in Buffalo on the 
north side of Niagara Street between 
Franklin and Pearl Streets; the 
Thomas Flyer marker on Niagara 
Street; the Salisbury Press plaque on 
Main Street in Harris Hill; and the 
West Side Rowing Club at the foot of 
Porter Avenue. 

It would be remiss on the part of 
the Committee were it not to thank 
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Lester W. Smith, Acting Society Director, with 1979 Award recipients. William 


NIEDERLANDER AWARDS 


the Board of Managers and the mem- 
bership at large for permitting it to 
indulge in the sheer enjoyment of 
investigating the heritage of our 
community. 

In no small measure, the culmin- 
ation of the efforts of the Committee 
has been brought to public view 
through the faithfulness and patience 
of the media who have been present 
to record its results. To them, the 
Committee extends its honest and 
sincere gratitude. 


7 


L. Young, President of Aurora. Historical Society, received the Daniel B. Nieder- 
lander Award for his Society. Dr. Richard C. Brown was awarded the Owen B. 
Augspurger Local History Award, given annually to a local historian. 
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Evans, 1st prize. “Town of 
Evans School House, District 
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Hamburg, 2nd prize. ‘‘Barns- 
Historic Preservation.” 


tas 


Holland, 8rd prize. “Graves 
Cheese Factory Store.” 


West Seneca, 4th prize. ‘‘The Crime of 
Susan B. Anthony.” 
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A copy of the 1979 Financial Report is available at the Society’s office. 
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